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THE shooting of Dukes by his victim’s son 
probably gratifies a great many people, and 
will be fully forgiven by his neighbors, as 
making amends for the disgraceful verdict of 
the jury last spring. 
posed to condone this sort of offence, and to 
see young Nutt get off without punishment, 
as we fear he will, ought to remember that the 
practice of carrying concealed weapons, and 
taking the law into one’s own hands, seems to 
be growing among the people of this country 
to an alarming extent, that it already con- 
stitutes a serious blot on our civilization, and 
that every homicide which, for whatever rea 


Sut those who are dis- 


son, goes unpunished promotes and encourages 
it. People who are ready to forgive, or even 
glorify, murders committed by way of aveng 
ing a private wrong, whether it be a wife’s or 
sister’s ‘‘ dishonor,” ora father’s death, are ap 
parently possessed by the gross delusion that 
respect for human life aad for law can 
be kept up while allowing private manslayers 
to share with the Government the work of 
preserving order. But nothing of the kind 
is. possible here or anywhere. In civilized 
countries the Government cannot divide 
the power of inflicting capital punishment 
with anybody. Anything of the kind is a 
reversion to medieval barbarism. Nor can 
we with impunity teach boys and young 
men that there are some kinds of murder 
which they may lawfully and honorably 
commit, and that they are at liberty to de- 
cide for themselves when the occasion for such 
a murder has arisen, and whom it is desirable 
to kill. Out of this shocking relic of savagery 
arises the practice of carrying deadly weapons, 
and that state of mental readiness to slay on 
slight provocation which seems to be almost 
always produced by having a pistol in one’s 
pocket. 


The awful crack of the murderer's pistol is 
still heard in every direction, and especially 
southward, while the brutal practice of lynch 
ing prisoners before trial, by mobs, who are 
themselves criminals of the worst type, seems 
to be spreading at the West. In fact,the illus- 
trations of a growing popular contempt for or 
disregard of the regular administration of 
justice over a large area of the country, are 
multiplying and seem to call for some great 
A few 
days ago, in Louisiana, a young clergyman, 


awakening of the public conscience. 


on the ground, as appears, that a girl of seven- 
teen made a charge against the principal of 
the female college she had just left, also a 
clergyman, and a man of mature age and 
presumably high character, got a_ pistol 
and murdered the older clergyman without 
the slightest warning. Ata school exhibition 
in Metcalfe County, Kentucky, two young 
men were asked not to make a noise, so they 
forthwith ‘‘opened fire” on the man who 
addressed them. He had his pistol ready, 
Before it was 


too, and returned the fire. 





over, one of the combatants was mortally 
wounded, another badly wounded, a bystander 
was shot dead, a Miss Philpot was struck in 
the cheek, and a negro is supposed to be 
‘*dead in the bushes,” to which he fled in 
a panic when wounded in the fray. Yet 
these things are all supposed to occur, a& 
cording to popular geographies, in a civilized 
and even Christian country. 
Pennsylvania, Nutt, who has committed a 


Moreover, in 


deliberate murder in broad daylight, is in 
receipt of showers of congratulatory tele 
grams, presumably from Christian people, 
eminent counsel are offering him their services, 
and subscriptions for his defence are coming 
in, and everything being done to prepare for 
another farcical trial, in which a perjured 
jury will disregard both the law and the evi 
dence. 

Rerdell is left by the Star-route verdict in a 
position which he must tind rather puzzling 
He originally pleaded not guilty to a charg 
of conspiracy, like the other defendants 
Then, having made up his mind to confess, 
he was permitted by the Court to withdraw 
his plea, and plead guilty. Then he went on 
to the stand and testified to facts tending to 
show his own and his accomplices’ guilt 
But the jury have acquitted all the defen 
dants, and as it requires at least two to 
muke a conspiracy, Rercell’s idea that he con 
spired is completely exploded. But if he 
did not conspire, he must have been com 
mitting perjury of 
and also unnecessary kind. His acquittal 


shows not only the uncertainty of the law, 


a deliberate, heinous, 


but the peculiar blackness of Rerdell’s nature 
Fortunately, Brady and Dorsey are determined 
to let no guilty man escape, and as they havi 
the sympathy of the District and its press 
they will no doubt take the proper 

bring Rerdell to justice. They have ano 
nounced their intention of punishing the 
Times ai once; but is not Rerdell wickeder, 


steps te 


and therefore more deserving of immediate 


attention, than even the 7 .? 


It must be said for Dorsey that although 
an impudent he is a most amusing rascal 
There is nothing in comic literature much be 
ter than his address to the colored club whi¢ 
has just serenaded him in Washington. He 
compared his trial to one of those great strug 


gles of innocence with power to which people 


will refer in the future, “as Macaulay point 
ed to the trial of Warren Hastings,” and hi 


savs that ‘‘the trial told a story before which 
humanity will bow down.” 
wires of inte lige nce, ; said the wretc he ad wag, 
‘that bore the news of the acquittal to Berlin, 
to Moscow, to Dublin, told the poor, the lowly, 
and the hopeless that there were yet twelve men 
to be found who would deal justly with them. 


1¢ fact that had he 


The joke of this lies in t 


— 
a 
—_— - 
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been tried in any three capitals, 
which he appears to have selected with care, 
he would in about two weeks after the case 
was opened ‘have been carted off to jail to 
undergo a good term of penal servitude. In 


some other European capitals he might have 


Nation. 






escaped, but in these his fate would have been 
asure thing. The whele case is a most shame 
ful one, in which the bouffe element has been 
very prominent from the beginning, and Dor 
sey is Winding it up suitably. That the two 


principal thieves should have been, one a high 
officer of the Government, and one the Seere 
tary of the Republican National Committee 
and that they should have kept a newspaper 
during the trial to attack the prosecution, and 
have entertained handsomely now and then 


while in legal jeopardy, make, altogether, a 


spectacle not often yualles comic s rt 
The business atmosph has beet sicle 
ably clarified during the past week by several 
important failures in the provision and grai 
trades, which it has been Known for several 
Weeks Must come sooner or later In the 
lard and provision trade it was notorious that 
prices were being held up by a clique at th 
West to figures far above what the consut 
markets would pay, or could afford to pay 
and though the corner in lard was run by the 
strongest parties, financially, ever engaged 
ny such operation int United States, it 
has notably failed, and the prices of provi 
sions are steadily dec] tot res at whi 
foreigu consumers will buy more freely Nn 
beneticial effect upon our for rn trade in that 
particular will undoubtedly be made appar 
within a few weeks In wheat also there has 
been a similar mistaken policy on the part of 
speculators in this ¢ ntry As soon as if 
was certain past a doubt that the next crops 
Of all Wester E De W ld be short of an 
average vield f » ft ~o per cent he 
speculators here vested n enormous 
extent in wheat But thev over ked the 
fact that in consequer f{ the heavy exports 
from this country in the four or five months 
preceding April 1, Great Britain and, to some 
extent, other countries had been accumulating 


an unusual stock of foreign wheat: conse 
juentiv, when thev undertook to advance the 


price of wheat here they found they could not 


t 
make the foreign markets advance Their 
next move, then, was to talk ‘‘short crop 


here” in order to advance prices, and proba- 


bly never in the history of the grain trade bas 
there been such an amount of deliberate faisi- 


rd to the condition of the crops 


fication in regal 
in this country. It is even belicved that some 
vf the various kinds of official reports have 
been strongly influenced in their favor. But 
the whole policy has failed, and with it a good 


many of the speculators. 


‘hese incidents in the most important 
trade interests of this country have not 
affected the financial situation in any way 
unfavorably, but the contrary. In expecta 
tion of an increased export movement of 
products as a result of the lower prices, 
foreign exchange has this week shown a 
downward tendency, and the apprehensions of 
the export of specie which were entertained a 
few weeks ago have disappeared. Money bas 
been extremely easy in American markets, 
and rates of interest have been down to the 
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lowest prices usually touched at this season 
of the year. In London the Bank of England 
has gained £1,538,000 in bullion in the last 
four weeks, andthe prospect is for lower rates 
for money there. Capital, however, since the 
speculations in grain and provisions have failed, 
shows no special desire to invest in anything 
for speculative purposes. The railway share 
market has been dull, and the general range 
of prices as compared with a week ago has 
scarcely changed at all. Within two weeks 
the character of the crops in this country will 
be practically settled, as the spring wheat 
crop will be out of danger after the 4th of 
July, and if it then becomes apparent that the 
crops are good, there will be a firmer market 
for stocks and more confidence in business 
generally. 


The end of the produce speculation in Chi 
cago is a striking illustration of the folly, or 
rather the uselessness, of such legislation as 
some of our moralists were trying to get from 
the State winter, and as 
formed the 
‘* futures ” 


Legislature last 
subject of the sage report on 
on which we commented in these 
columns at the time. The speculative bubble 
has burst at last, and in bursting has punished 
the speculators in a way in which the law 
could never have punished them. McGeoch, 
for instance, the ‘‘ Lard King,” has been com- 
mitting all forms of speculative wickedness 
about lard. He has forced the price up be- 
yond precedent, and beyond human endur- 
ance, causing a fever of speculative activity 
in produce through the West, and drawing off 
money from the more legitimate business of 
bulling railroad stocksin Wall Street. In fact, 
a better example of the absolutely wicked 
speculator we probably shall not see for a long 
time. And yet it would have been almost if 
not absolutely impossible for the law to get at 
bim. Supposing he had been indicted for 
making a corner against the statute, it 
would have taken several months to procure 
the necessary evidence. The other makers of 
corners would not have testified against him, 
if they could have helped it, 
who dealt with him expected, if let alone, 
to make money out of him, and it 
probably have been next to impos 
prove his transactions out of his 
The trial, if it ever came on, would 
have lasted from three to six months, and 
would probably have taken place before a 
jury composed in part of persons unable to 
write, or unacquainted with any arithmetic 
beyond addition, in part of drunkards, and in 
part of keepers of ‘‘ bucket shops,” and, after 
six weeks’ speaking from the lawyers on both 
sides, would have ended in a disagreement 
and the triumph of the Lard King, which 
would have been celebrated in oceans of sweet 
champagne by the speculators. 


because those 


would 
sible to 


ly 
books. 





Now, see what has happened to the bad 
men by the simple process of letting them 
run their rig. See how corner-men and all 
other wicked speculators are caught in their 
own snare or hoist with their own petard. 
Peter McGeoch, the chief speculator, has been 
fined $1,050,000, and the fine has been paid, 
and it has ruined him for the moment, for this 
is what is meant by the news that this amount 








of his money has been ‘‘ sunk in the deal.” 
Daniel Wells, jr., the Lard Viceroy or Vizier, 
has been in like manner fined $750,000. Besides 
this, these two leading offenders have “failed 
for” $1,600,000 between them, or, in other 
words, have been the means, without any ex- 
pense to the State, of inflicting fines to that 
amount on their confederates. J. M. Ball bas 
also been fined $100,000 ; Ellis & Lightner, 
$60,000; Holley & Allen, $50,000; Tabor & Wil- 
son, $40,000; M. B. Crafts & Co., $30,000, and 
smaller men about $50,000 more. All the 
lawyers and courts in the United States could 
not in ten years have recovered half this 
amount from the offenders, or, if they had re- 
covered it, would have absorbed it in fees and 
costs. 
without lawyers, without a trial, without dis- 
credit to public justice, by the offenders them- 
selves. Peter McGeoch, too, probably feels 
differently about the Lard Crown from what 
he ever did before, and is perhaps a little sick 
of ‘‘ futures” and ‘puts and calls.” More- 
over, the dangers of the speculator’s career 
have been brought before the youth of the 
country with 
which no trial could have accomplished. The 
lesson may be put into one column of a news- 
paper, without any opening address, or testi 
mony, or summing up, or charge, or ‘‘ prayers” 
to the judge. 





The revolt among the Republican members 
of the New Hampshire Legislature against 
Senator Rollins, who has been nominated for 
retlection by a majority of the Republican 
caucus, is a new local symptom of a general 
complaint. Senator Rollins is not a man of 
high statesmanlike qualities, but he has de- 
voted himself with great zeal and energy to 
the task of managing the patronage and “ or- 
ganizing forces.” A great miany of the Re- 


manned with Federal office-holders who were 
appointed on his recommendation, and dur- 


in Massachusetts—at least, the right to recog- 
nition as practitioners of medicine. Of the 
1,343 members of the State Medical Society, 
709—more than half—say, in reply to formal 
questions, that they are in favor of the admis- 


, sion of women to the Society on equal terms; 


Now the penalty has been inflicted | 


clearness and completeness | 


23 say they do not care whether women are 
admitted or not; while the interest of 211 
in the subject is so languid that they bave 
not taken the trouble to answer atall. The 
remaining 400, even if they are very earnest 
in their avowed opposition, are less than one- 
third of the whole number. It appears fur- 
ther that 336 shamelessly confess that they 
have ‘‘ consulted " with women doctors, while 
931 boldly say that they would have no objec- 
tion to ‘‘ consult ” if they were asked to do so. 





The political situation in Pennsylvania is 
peculiar. The Republican Machine men are 
in possession of the regular party organiza- 
tion, and it is generally admitted that they 
will control a strong majority in the next 
State Convention. The Republican Inde- 
pendents, whose practical protest against 
Machine rule last year defeated the Republican 
State ticket, declare that they will stand by the 
party this year provided the Machine majority 
in the State Convention nominate men in 
every way acceptable. It is generally ex 
pected that this will be done, and that in this 


| respect the Independents will have no cause of 


| 


complaint. To strengthen their confidence 


! . ‘ ~ 
Senator Cameron has gone to Europe, and 
| permits it to be given out that he intends to be 


gone about two years—that he is tired of poli- 
tics and will not return to public life. While 


| all this looks fair and promising, and while the 


Machinists may be willing to nominate ‘‘ good 
men,” the Independents are reminded of the 


| fact that the future character and management 


| of the party will depend not only upon the 
publican county and town committees are | 


ing the last State canvass Mr. Rollins used | 


his whole influence to secure the nomination 
of candidates for the Legislature favorable to 
his retlection. 
worked very effectively in a considerable 
number of districts, and that the number of 
his friends sent to the Legislature was large 
enough to give him a majority in the Re- 
publican caucus. But his skill and energy 
as a political engineer had also the effect, 
which in our days it usually has, of ex- 
asperating his opponents in the party, and 
the result is an open declaration on the part 
of a considerable number of Republican mem- 
bers that they do not consider themselves 
bound by the action of the caucus, and will 
oppose the retlection of Mr. Rollins to the 
bitter end. Whether they will prove strong 
enough to defeat him does not yet appear 
quite certain. 


vandidates for State offices, but upon the 
State Committee to be appointed at the next 
State Convention. If the Machinists appear 
determined to keep the control of that Com- 


| mittee in their hands, it will be fair to assume 


It appears that his machine | 


that they want to keep possession of the party 
for their own purposes, and when that posses- 


| sion is firmly secured again, even Senator 
| Cameron may be prevailed upon to over- 


come once more his disgust with public life. 





There could hardly be a better illustration 
of the largeness of the class in England 


which is rather puzzled to find occupation, than 
| the organization of a society, with all the 


| lectures, and exhibitions, 


But in any event they have | 


| furnished another proof of the fact that in | 


these days of loose party cohesion the cau- 
cus has lost its power, and that too skilful and 
energetic Machine management is at present 
apt to be rather dangerous to the man whose 
interests it was to serve. 
Women seem to be making a decided ad- 
vance toward the acquisition of their ‘‘ rights” 


machinery of agitation, such as rooms, 
to bring about a 
change in the fashion of women’s dress. The 
movement is headed by Lady Harberton, who 
is the apostle of a garment called ‘‘the 
divided skirt,” which, if we understand it 
rightly, is simply a small set of petticoats 
for each leg, instead of one more expansive 
set for the two legs, She lectures on and ex- 


| hibits this frequently, and seems to have made 


many converts, including Mr. Proctor the 
astronomer, who has written to the papers 
giving a somewhat diverting account of the 
conversion of the ladies of his own family, 
whom he represents as having enormously in- 
creased thereby both their happiness and their 
usefulness. The latest phase in the agitation 
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is the opening of an exhibition in London 
of healthy clothes of every description, 
underclothes which are hygienically cut and of 
the right material, corsets that fit like a sentry- 
box, and gowns which are neither too heavy 
nor too light, but just right, and shoes which 
keep the feet in the ancient Greek condition, 
as to shape, corns and bunions. All these 
contrivances appear, in fact, to be so admira 
ble from the hygienic point of view that the 
giddy votaries of fashion have really no defence 
against them, except the prediction that as they 
are ugly the young women won't wear them. 
They maintain, with some levity, that it 
makes no difference what the ladies who wear 
them do wear, inasmuch as nature or time 
has made them all superior to dress. What 
foundation there may be for this flippancy we 
do not know, but it is quite certain that the 
movement is supplying & topic of discussion, 
which has the enormous merit of being one on 
which everybody, male and female, is fairly en- 
titled toasay. There is no civilized man or 
woman who is not an authority on clothes, 
considered simply as covering. 





The story that the Postmaster-General is 
considering the plan of compelling the Chi- 
cago letter-carriers to wear knee-breeches was, 
no doubt, started as a joke; but, as is so often 
the case with hoaxes, it seems to have been re- 
ceived by the carriers in dead earnest. They 
have held a meeting and made a forma) protest 
against knee-breeches, resolved to resist the 
innovation to the bitter end, sent deputations 
to the four Chicago Congressmen, urging them 
to lobby the Department against it. The Con- 
gressmen, it is needless to say, expressed deep 
sympathy with their resistance. The interest- 
ing part of the case is, that though they have, 
or think they have, several practical objections 
to the change—such as the increased expense 
—they rest their case almost altogether on 
what they term the ‘‘ ridiculous” character of 
the dress. ‘* We don’t want to be dudes,” one 
of their leaders says—using the word dude, of 
course, in a broad Western way, as meaning 
any foolishly-dressed person—and adding that 
the suggestion came from Philadelphia, where 
the postmaster is ‘‘something of a dude.” In 
the East, be admitted, ‘‘ where half the peo- 
ple are dudes,” such a thing might work, but 
not in Chicago. This Chicago remonstrance 
throws a new light on the anti-trouser move- 
ment in fashionable society. There is no- 
thing really ridiculous in knee-breeches; it is 
the appearance of the average leg in them 
which is ridiculous. Trousers have super- 
seded them in all modern countries because 
they establish equality in legs. Now, the let- 
ter-carrier, when we reflect upon the amount 
of pedestrian exercise he takes, ought to have 
the best developed leg in the world—it should 
be and probably is, if we could see it, a beau 
tiful object—so that if any class could afford 
to adopt knee-breeches without any fear of 
ridicule, it would be far more likely letter- 
carriers than the effeminate classes like dudes, 
who usually have weak, thin, mean-looking 
legs. The letter-carriers, in resisting the 


movement, are therefore, without intending it, 
furnishing the strongest possible a fortior? ar- 
gument against the Knee-breeches movement 
in the fashionable world. 
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Dr. McCosh, in his farewell of Princeton 
College, for which he has done so much good 
work, has returned once more to the subject 
of athletic exercises; this time to declare tbat 
something must be done to prevent excess in 
them. He says that some eight or ten stu 
dents out of every class of a hundred waste 
their college course by becoming not idle 
men, but professional athletes. It will at 
once occur to anybody who reads what he 
says that the whole matter is in the con 
trol of the Faculty; that they have only to 
prescribe a certain minimum standard of per 
formance in studies, as shown at the ex 
aminafions, and thus prevent any undue ce 
votion to games. But the difficulty with any 
such rule is that it would impair the popu- 
larity of the College, partly, as Doctor Mc 
Cosh points out, because it would act as a sort 
of handicap on Princeton in its athletic con 
tests with colleges which allow entire liberty 
in these respects, as it is to be presumed 
that the colleges where students are not re 
stricted in athletic sports at all will turn out 
better crews and better nines than institutions 
which are more rigid. The plan first tried at 
Princeton, of requiring the written permission 
of the parents or guardians, failed utterly, as 
might have been expected, for the athletic 
sport craze is not 
alone; it fires the hearts of all classes, including 
fathers and mothers, sisters, cousins, and even 
aunts. The remedy that President MeCosh 
suggests, of refusing to allow the student: to 
play match games with colleges which make 
norestrictions in the time devoted to athletic 
sports, seems to be based on the idea that ali 
these colleges will, by the fear of being cut off 
from playing with Princeton, introduce r 
strictions ; but this, if what we have said is 
true, is hardly likely. 


a craze of the young men 


It will be very interesting now to watch the 
effect on English family life of the legaliza 
tion of marriage with a deceased wife's sister 
This measure has been opposed for tifty years 
with almost ferocious pertinacity, with pre 
dictions as to the effect it would have on 
the peace and purity of homes, although 
the bishops were very strong against it also 
with Scripture, Testimony, too, of the most 
ridiculous character was procured from this 
country as to the effect of the system here 
We quoted some of it some months ago, ob 
tained from an old clergyman who said that 
the possibility of their father marrying their 
aunt made American children look on her 
with horror. The Saturday Review, which 


also stood out agai 





nst the change with un 
compromising vigor, always maintained that 
there was something morally wrong with 
people who advocated it. The measure 
has been slowly gaining ground for some 
years, but would probably not have been car 
ned now but for the assistance of the royal 
dukes, under the leadership of the Prince of 
Wales. It is not often they can find anything 
to vote on without seeming to take sides in 
politics, so that the deceased wife's sister bill 
has been a godsend to them, as giving them 
something they can vote about with impunity 
The opposition to it will probably all be for 
gotten in six months, or only be recalled now 








and then on the platform as an amusing illus 


tration of Conservative timidity 


From Berlin we have the significant news 
that the Committee of the Prussian Landtag 
which is to consider and report upon the 
Church Bill, has resolved to report against 
that clause of the bill which empowers the 
Government to reject nominees for Church 
benetices on civil, religious, or educational 
grounds, and that the Governm 
bly allow that clause to drop This means 
that the Government is willing to go even 
further in its concessions to the Vatican than 
it went when the Church Bill was introduced 
Giving up the power to reject nominees 


civil, religious, or educational grounds seems 


to be equivalent te giving up that power al 
gether It is dificult to see where the cone 
sions will now. stop I} Clericals hav 
been made aware by Prin Bismarck that he 
needs their votes very much, and Ss now 
but natural that they should put the highest 
price upon them. When Herr Windthorst 
their leader, declared that he <« ] l 
what the attitude of his party with regard 
the Church Bill would) be until the discussion 
’ ’ 


on the other side was closed, he was evidently 
preparing to take the utmost advanta : 


7 } p] e170) ' rl] , nyt 
needs of the Government as to parliamentary 


support. [tis reported t R that the 
Vatican is inclined to accept the concessions 
offered by the Prussia ty t r 
dees not, of course, preclude asking for more, 
ind trying to gain prestige by humiliating the 
adversary after having beaten hin 

Mr. John Bright, addressing an immens 
gathering of his admirers at Birmingham on 


the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniv 
his service as a representative of that borough 
in Parliament, took occasion to disavow being 
an enemy of the United States, which would 
be ludicrous enough if it were not that so 
many people here hold that anybody who 
thinks the American t : 
lowered, and especially rlishman, is 
animated by simple hatre country, 

ially to American n. He 

+) 


3 . wh t} as es . 
said this as a preface to the prediction on 





and espec 


which he ventured, that the question be 
tween a protective and revenue tariff is near 
i i lution” in the United States. We 


is right, but the solution is probably 


ing its so 
think he 
not as near as he supposes. He forgets the 
enormous amount of capital which has been 
invested in the United States during the last 
twenty-five years in reliance on the tariff, 
and the great difference which this creates 
between the situation here and that which 
existed in England before 1847. Moreover, 
no statesman controls legislation, or can carry 
his own party over to a new policy here, 
as Peel did in England. The change will 
probably come more slowly here than it did 
there, and it is desirable that it should do so, 
because no change would be permanent which 
did not rest on the actual conversion of the 
public, including the working classes. We 
shall probably have several revisions of the 
tariff in a free-trade sense before the question 
of atariff for revenue only comes up fairly 
and squarely. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEKR’S NEWS. 





June 13, to Tuvrspay, June 19, 1883, in 


clusive.) 


DOMESTIC, 


{ WEDNESDAY, 


AFTER being out all night, the jury in the 
Star-route trial at Washington were brought 
into court on Wednesday 
o'clock. The court-room was crowded, and 
the air was sultry. There was a profound 
silence as the jurors entered, which was 
broken by a cry from Juror Vernon, who fell 
to the floor in a fit. Immediately there was 
great confusion in the court, which was soon 
quelled, and the sick juror was taken to an 
ante-room under a physician's care. The rest 
of the jurors retired to their room, During 
the intermission which followed, Judge 
Wylie was heard to say: ‘‘ The man has been 
drinking a good deal. In the course of the trial 
I have given him a sharp admonition. I 
suppose the effect of measurably cutting off 
his supplies is serious.” About 11 o’clock the 
physician entered the court-room and an- 
nounced that the juror had recovered. In a 
few minutes the whole jury reéntered and 


morning at 10 | 


Judge Wylie explained a certain question of | 


fact. The foreman wanted to know whether 
they could report a partial verdict, but Judge 
Wylie announced that their verdict must be 
complete. He also told them that he did not 
propose to discharge the jury soon. Court 
was then adjourned for the day. The Deputy 
Marshal was instructed to allow Juror Vernon 
two drinks per day. 

Promptly on Thursday, at 10 o’clock, the 
jury were again brought into court, and in 
response to the usual formula of inquiry the 
foreman announced the verdict of ‘‘ Not 
guilty.” Immediately the decorum of a court 
of justice was forgotten, and cheers resounded 
from all quarters. Mrs. 8S. W. Dorsey sprang 
to her feet, clapping her hands, while the tears 


streamed down her cheeks. 8. W. Dorsey 
and Brady were heartily congratulated. Judge 
Wylie, in dismissing the jury, said: ‘‘ You 


have been more than six months engaged in 
this trial. Many of vou have occupations of 
your own which you have been obliged to neg- 
ect during that period. Though your ver- 
dict, of course, will create dissatisfaction to 
many, yet having been selected according to 
the forms of law, and having sworn to per- 
form your duties faithfully, the 
bound to presume that you have faithfully 
performed your duty. If you have done 
so, each one according to the dictates of 
his conscience, 
you as long as you live.” The foreman of the 
jury, Mr. Crane, said to a journalist that five 
allots were taken. The first was upon the 
question of the existence of the conspiracy, 


and nine against the conspiracy. On the 
second ballot the nine was increased to ten, 
although the vote was then upon the inno- 
cence or guilt of the defendants. This vote 
remained unchanged until about 8 o’clock on 
Thursday morning, when an acquittal was 
agreed upon. None of the Government coun- 
sel expressed any surprise at the verdict except 
Mr. Merrick, who said that he was unable to 


on a New Mexican route, for which General 
Brady received $1,250 as compensation for 
awarding the contract. The new indictment 
was called up in the Criminal Court on Mon- 
day, and General Brady was given notice to 
plead on Tuesday. The Judge announced 
that he should require more bail, which, on 
Tuesday, was fixed at $20,000. 

Ex-Senator Kellogg also appeared in court 
on Monday to plead to the indictment 
against him. The plea was in abatement, and 
based on the ground that there were irregu- 
larities in the formation of the Grand Jury, 
that Mr. Ker, of the special counsel for the 
Government, appeared in the Grand Jury 
room, and that there were other irregularities. 

S. W. Dorsey has written a long letter to 
John A. Martin, his successor as Secretary of 
the Republican National Committee, to say 
that no records giving the history of the Re- 
publican party came into his hands, and that 
he has none to transmit to Mr. Martin. He 
adds : ‘‘I do not owe the Republican National 
Committee a cent of money or a grain of 
thankfulness.” 

Secretary Teller, of the Interior Depart- 
ment, on Thursday paid to Chief Bushy-Head, 
of the Cherokee Indians, the $300,000 appro 
priated by Congress for lands ceded to the 
United States by that tribe. 

Secretary Teller has written to the Secretary 


| of War that he does not think the renegade 


Apaches should be allowed to return to the 
San Carlos Agency. He thinks the criminals 
captured by General Crook should be held as 
prisoners and punished, and the children 
should be sent to school. 


Mr. Evans, Commissioner of Internal Re- 
venue, has, it was announced on Tuesday, re- 


| moved four of the most efficient officers in the 


| service, 


Court is | 


that will be a satisfaction to | 


and has appointed four personal 
friends to their places. This action has ex- 
cited a great deal of adverse criticism. 

The report made by the Board of Visitors 
to the Secretary of the Navy with regard to 
the condition of the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, Md., says that the Board found every- 
thing had been done during the year which 
was possible to render the “buildings healthy 
and comfortable. They approve of the re- 
forms instituted by Superintendent Ramsey, 
and believe that they will work well after the 
friction of change has passed away. They 
make two recommendations as to a change of 
discipline. 

In the United States District Court at Aus- 
tin, Texas, on Thursday, an important opi- 
nion was delivered in a criminal suit brought 
under the Civil Rights Act, passed by Con- 
gress in March, 1875, to enforce the penalty 


| of $500 for excluding Laura Evans, a colored 
and the ballot resulted in a vote of three for | 


imagine how twelve honest men could have | 


arrived at such a conclusion. The acquittal 
was celebrated by a gathering of the de- 
fendants and their friends at Colonel Inger- 
soll’s house in the evening. Much complaint 
is made because of the low grade of intelli- 
gence of the jury. The law in the District of 
Columbia makes no provision for special or 
“struck” juries. No charges of dishonesty, 
however, have been brought against the jury; 
the only charge is incapacity. 

On Monday Montford C. Rerdell appeared 
in the Criminal Court and withdrew his plea 
of guilty in the Star-route conspiracy, and the 
Government entered a nolle prosequi. 

The Grand Jury at Washington, on Satur- 
day morning, brought in another indictment 
against Thomas J. Brady. It is in regard to 
a contract with J. B, Price to carry the mail 


woman, from a ladies’ car on the Houston 
and Texas Central Railroad. The Court held 
that the act is unconstitutional, being an in- 
fringement on the rights of the several States, 
and that the State tribunals alone have juris- 
diction in the premises. Nineteen suits of a 
similar nature were dependent on the decision 
in this case. 

The Republican Legislative Caucus in New 
Hampsbire on Thursday night nominated E. 
H. Rollins for United States Senator. J. W. 
Patterson got 18 votes. The entire Republi- 
can vote in the Legislature is 206—168 being 


| necessary to elect a Senator—and Mr. Rollins 


must obtain 70 more votes than he received in 
the caucus, and 38 above the total number 
participating, to insure his return. Seventy- 
six members absented themselves from the 
caucus entirely. The caucus adopted a reso- 
lution that the Legislature should choose a 
Senator of the United States for the long term 
also. Senator Blair was renominated. On 
Tuesday the Legislature decided to elect but 
one Senator this session. The first ballot in 
the Senate resulted in 10 votes for Rollins out 
of 23. In the House he received 117 out of 


305 votes. 
The Ohio Greenback State Convention met 
in Columbus on Wednesday, and nominated 


Charles Jenkins for Governor, with a full 


ticket. The platform demands the abolition 
of the national banking system and the sub- 
stitution of legal-tender paper money for the 
present currency. Forty delegates were pre- 
sent. 

The Harper High-License Bill passed the 
Illinois Senate on Friday, and was signed by 
the Governor. 

The Massachusetts Senute on Wednesday, 
by a vote of 35 to 1, killed the House bill to 
increase the salaries of legislators fifty per 
cent. 

The Board of Aldermen of this city on 
Wednesday confirmed the nomination of Al- 
exander Shaler as President of the Board of 
Health, to succeed Professor Chandler, for a 
term of six years. The vote was 15 to 9. 
General Shaler is a Republican, and he was 
confirmed by the Republican and Tammany 
Aldermen 

A panic was caused on the Chicago Pro- 
duce Exchange on Saturday by the announce- 
ment that the firm of McGeoch, Everingbam 
& Co. had failed for about $1,000,000. The 
fir.a was attempting to make a corner in lard. 
Armour and others refused to aid them, and 
the failure followed. Lard immediately 
dropped from $10 87 to $9 05 for July. The 
whole provision market was affected, and the 
grain market was to some extent agitated by 
the disaster. A number of smaller failures 
resulted. Peter McGeoch, the head of the 
firm, is a Milwaukee speculator, who has been 
very successful in wheat deals. It is under- 
stood that the firm held about 600,000 tierces 
of lard. The total losses oe failures amount 
to about $2,500,000. W.S. Nichols & Co., 
one of the largest grain and provision firms of 
Chicago, suspended on Tuesday. The firm 
say they will be all right in a few days. 

All the small streams in the Missouri Val- 
ley have overflowed their banks within the 
past week, and portions of Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and es have been flooded, caus- 
ing great destruction of railroad property, and 
making necessary an almost total suspension of 
travel and traflic over the entire railway sys- 
tem of that region. 

James Nutt, the eldest son of the late Capt. 
A. C. Nutt, on Wednesday dmg - at Union- 
town, Pa., shot and killed N. L. Dukes, who, 
on December 24 last, killed C aptain Nutt, and 
was not many months ago acquitted of the 
crime, to the great indignation of the neigh- 
borhood. Five shots were fired, four wound- 
ing him. Dukes fell on the top step of the 
Post-office and almost immediately expired. 
Nutt was immediately arrested. He was very 
cool, and simply said that it had to be 
done. Public opinion in Uniontown is with 
young Nutt. Only a few days ago he went 
home, and when he met his mother he 
said to her: ‘‘ Mother, I met Dukes on the 
street to-day, and he looked at me and 
laughed.” His mother then tried hard to get 
him to promise that he would not do anything 
to Dukes, but he told her he would not talk to 
her on that subject. He is about twenty 
years of age. The Coroner’s jury on Thurs- 
day found a verdict in accordance with the 
facts, and Nutt was held for trial. 

Much excitement was caused in St. Louis 
on Friday, by the announcement in court 
that Judge Chester H. Krum, who recently 
disappeared, is a defaulter. He had been 
U. 8. District Attorney and Judge of the 
Cireuit Court. He returned on Saturday 
night, unexpectedly, and had a consultation 
with his father. It was announced on Mon- 
day that there was a report current that Judge 
Krum had not defaulted. On Tuesday he 
issued a statement asserting his innocence. 


Commencement exercises were held at Co- 
lumbia College in this city on Wednesday. 
Degrees were conferred upon graduates of the 
Schools of Arts, Political Science, Mines, and 
Law. At Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, on 
the same day a class of thirty-nine young 
ladies was graduated. The Commencement 
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exercises at Stevens Institute were held at 
Hoboken on Thursday evening. Class-day 
exercises were held at Cornell and Princeton 
on Tuesday. 


The Rev. Charles Timothy Brooks died on 
Thursday morning at his residence at New 
port, R. I., aged seventy years. He was 
graduated at Harvard, and went to Newport 
in 1836 as pastor of the Unitarian Church, 
which position he occupied for thirty-six years, 
and for nine years was pastor emeritus. He 
was an accomplished German scholar, and 
has been identified with various public institu- 
tions. 


Eugene Casserly, a member of the United 
States Senate from California from March 4, 
1869, to the fall of 1872, when he resigned his 
seat, died at San Francisco on Thursday at 
the age of sixty-one years. He was born in 
Ireland, and was brought to this country when 
two years of age. At onetime he was edito- 
rially connected with the Hvening Post of this 
city, and was also a journalist in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Edwin Booth, the tragedian, arrived in 
this city on Monday, after a long and suc 
cessful professional tour in Europe. 


A verdict of guilty was rendered in the 
Court of General Sessions in this city on Mon- 
day, in the libel suit of August Belmont, the 
banker, against John Devoy, editor of the 
Trish Nation. The jury recommended the ex- 
treme clemency of the Court, and the counsel 
for the prosecution joined in a similar plea. 
On Tuesday he was sentenced to sixty days in 
the Penitentiarv. 


FOREIGN. 


Mr. John Bright delivered an address at 
Bingley Hall, Birmingham, England, on Wed- 
nesday, before an audience of over 20,000 
persons, in connection with the great celebra 
tion in honor of his public services. Refer- 
ring with great kindness to America, he said: 
“‘T believe the question in the United States 
between a protective and simply a revenue 
tariff is nearing its solution. The opinion is 
growing that irresistible economic facts are 
offering themselves for the consideration of 
statesmen and every intelligent man in the 
great republic. An extraordinary condition 
of things exists there. No country of any 
age ever experienced or dreamed of an actual 
surplus of revenue of £30,000,000." On 
Thursday evening Mr. Bright was given a 
complimentary dinner in the Birmingham 
Town Hall. In aspeech he reprobated the 
course of the Tory obstructionists in the House 
of Commons, who, he said, allied with the Irish 
rebel party, were doing their utmost to make 
it impossible for the House to do any work. 
Sir Stafford Northcote informed Mr. Bright 
that he would call attention in the House of 
Commons to this part of his speech as a breach 
of privilege. On Monday he took that action, 
and Mr. Bright made an earnest reply, in 
which he reaffirmed that there was combined 
action between the Conservatives and the 
Irish members in both debate and division to 
worry and destroy the Ministry. If, he said, 
the Irish Members of Parliament would dis- 
avow connection with disloyal societies in 
America and declare their loyalty to the 
Crown, he would withdraw the word rebel 
and apologize for having used it. Mr. Glad- 
stone took part in the debate, and said that he 
considered Mr. Bright’s explanation satisfac- 
tory. Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion, that 
Mr. Bright’s remarks be considered a breach 
of privilege, was rejected, 151 to 117—a party 
vote. 

The House of Commons on Thursday night 
passed the bill providing for grants of money 
to Loid Alcester (Admiral Seymour) and Lord 
Wolseley for the services they rendered dur- 
ing the late war in Egypt. 


Lord Carlingford, Britisk Minister of Agri- 
culture, recently received a large and influen- 
tial deputation representing towns in England 





containing 10,000,000 people, the object of 
which was ‘‘ to ar against restrictions of 
the food supply.” Lord Carlingford said that 
the decrease in the importation of American 
cattle was due to the fact that better prices 
could be obtained in America than in Great 
Britain, and not to the system of compulsory 
slaughter of the animals at British ports. He 
said the Government would not strain the pre 
sent laws toward further probibition, 


The case for the prosecution in the London 
dynamite conspiracy trial was closed on Wed 
nesday. The arguments for the defence were 
then vegun, Dr. Gallagher's attorney urging 
that there was no occasion to defend the pri- 
soner against the charge of levying war 
against the Government, as no evidence had 
been adduced to show that he was guilty of 
that offence. Lord Chief Justice Coleridge 
declared that if the prisoners had agreed 
to destroy property of the Crown, to endan 
ger life, or to intimidate the councillors of 
the Queen or Parliament, they had virtually 
levied war against the country. Coun 
sel for the defence submitted that there was 
no case against Bernard Gallagher, who, he 
said, had acted while under the influence of 
drink. Whitehead and Ansburgh spoke in 
their own behalf on Thursday, declaring their 
innocence. The counsel for Bernard Galla 
gher admitted that the latter had a general 
knowledge of the plans of the dynamite party, 
and added that it was a matter of common 
knowledge that plots existed in America for 
the manufacture of dynamite for use against 
England, almost with the connivance of the 
American Government. For this latter re 
mark he was warmly rebuked by Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge, who advised him to with 
draw the statement, which he did. Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge, in his charge, said the case 
against Dr. Thomas Gallagher, Whitehead, and 
Willson was much stronger than against the 
others. He declared that the assertion that 
the nitro-glycerine was intended for legitimate 
purposes was incredible. The case was given 
to the jury at 5:35 Pp. M., and they soon re 
turned with a verdict of guilty against Doctor 
Gallagher, Willson, Whitehead, and Curtin, 
and a verdict of not guilty in the case of Ans 
burgh and Bernard Gallagher. The four men 
found guilty were then sentenced to lifelong 
penal servitude. The verdict met with warm 
approval in England, and also from the Dub 
lin Freeman's Journal 


In the town of Sunderland, England, on 
Saturday evening, aterrible calamity occurred 
which resulted in the death of 202 children 
A conjuror had given an entertainment which 
was attended by several thousand children 
At the close of the performance the body of 
the hall had been entirely cleared of its oceu 
pants, when about 1,200 of the little ones cami 
rushing down stairs from the gallery. At the 
top of the first flight of stairs there was a door 
which opened only twenty inches, and thus 
only one child was permitted to pass through 
at a time. At this point, while the mass of 
children were pushing forward, some of them 
fell and were unable to rise, owing to the 
others crowding on. The result was that a 
great number were pushed down, trampled on, 
and suffocated. The panic was caused by an 
announcement that prizes would be distributed 
to the children at the door. A man fastened 
the door half open so that ~ prizes might be 
given to the children, one a time, as they 
were leaving. The dead were laid out in the 
ball, and the scenes when parents were ad- 
mitted to identify them were heartrending. 
Queen Victoria telegraphed her deep sympathy. 
Many of the survivors are seriously injured. 


London 7ruth asserted on Wednesday that 
Quee n Victoria had quite recovered from the 
injury to her Knee, but that the depression of 
her Majesty's spirits causes some anxiety, 
owing to its influence on her general health. 

The rumor that Earl Spencer intends to re- 


tire from the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland 
was On Thursday revived. 


Two envovs from the Anamite King have 
arrived at Saigon, and have protested against 
the action of the French at Ha-Noi They 
said that the King desired a peaceful solution 


‘ 
of the present difficulty M. Bran, Frene! 
Minister of Marine, on Thursd form 
the Cabinet that the reports of extensive w 


preparations in China were without founds 
tion. Li Hung Chang, the Chinese Con 
mander, has informed the French Minister of 
Shanghai that China has no intention of cde 
claring war against Fran rt French 
Minister has replied that Chinese soldiers cap 
tured in Tonquin will be considered pillagers 
and summarily shot. Marquis Tseng, Cl st 
Minister to Paris, London, and St. Peters 
burg, in a recent interview, said that diy 
matic relations between Pekin and Paris were 
practically broken off, though tl Frenct 
Government had recently sent a new Mi 


to Pekin, and to that extent they mav be said 
to continur 


The Committee of the Lower House 
Prussian Landtag, who are sit fut 
recess of that body, adopted on Thursday th 
first three clauses of ¢ ( ircl bill Lhe 
third clause was amended so as to transfer tl 
right of raising objections to Chu uy 
ments from the Central Government to the 
Governors of provinces ( LLLse ‘ tat 
power to the Government tot { nominees 
on civil, religious, or educations nds 
Was rejected Che Committee were informed 
that Herr von Schloezer, Prussian representa 
tive at the \ wer had estal ! bik phrsat 
which shows that the ! tintioms will bx 
tinued On Friday tl Cor tte pprove | 
clause five of th 1 wit im amerdment al 
lowing bishops re« \ state LoeNr 
ercise their functions itsiad {il LLLOCes:s 
All the amendments ¢ { siath clause 
which repeals the provisions of the May laws 
inconsistent with th ill, were rejected Phe 
tirst reading of the } was ther yncluded 
On Saturday the ( mimi passed he second 
reading of the bill by a vote of 13 to 8 The 

} 


majority was composed of members of the 
Centre and Conservative { 
member of the Fortsehrtts parts 


The Portuguese Government bill abolishing 
the hereditary ( mnber of Peers and creating 
a Senate has been submitted to the Bureaus of 
the Cortes Ihe Prime Minister has been in 
structed to reorganize the Cabinet 

Mr. John W. Foster, the new American 
Minister to Spain, presented his credentials on 
Saturday to the King, and was cordially re 


ceived. 


There is a report that the Queen of Spain 
has left her husband on account of a court 


scandal affecting his valty to her 


The Czar has during the week commute 
the death sentences of a number of Nihilists 
to penal servitude for an indefinite period 
Other sent nees have been mitigated 


News from Panama under date of June 4 
says Iglesias signed the terms of peace 
which Noboa, the Chilian, had agreed to in 
Lima, A most powerful party 1s gathering 
about Iglesias, which proclaims the tollowing 
to be a part of its programme : To bring about 
a reform 1n the constitution, the organic laws, 
and the codes, so that all guarantees shall be 
respected, and crimes and abuses punished ; 
to procure for foreigners the right to partici 
pate as citizens in the political administration 
of the country after one year’s residence ; to 
render responsible all who are guilty of fraud 
or malversation of public funds ; to obtain 
judicial reforms. 


Advices from Sierra Leone, Africa, assert 
that Chief Gbpowe again made a raid upon 
the British settlement in Sherbro, and that a 
British expedition was sent out against him in 
consequence. The men succeeded in capturing 
and burning four more of his stockaded towns, 
including one which was garrisoned by 1,500 
warriors. Gbpowe fled, and a reward has 
been offered tor his capture, 
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THE STAR-ROUTE VERDICT. 


Tue Star-route case was tried under condi- 
tions not usual in this country. At the close 
of the first trial the Postmaster at the capital 
was removed, because, during its progress, he 
wrote a letter to a country newspaper predict- 
ing its result. The Marshal was also removed, 
because he had criticised the course of one of 
the Government’s counsel and retlected on his 
methods. Several men were prosecuted for 
tampering with the jury, and, with the ground 
and atmosphere thus cleared, the recent trial 
took place. There was a verdict of acquit- 
tal. The world at large is surprised and 
disappointed ; the legal and judicial world 
is probably less so. Though perhaps not 
found in any book, the experience of the 
profession generally recognizes as a rule that 
in all cases dependent upon indirect evi 
dence, there should be some one thing, con- 
clusive in its nature of the guilt of the ac 
cused. It follows that care should be taken 
to strengthen this one dominant thing—cer- 
tainly not to weaken it, or diminish its im- 
portance, by withdrawing attention from it 
to trivial or insignificant matter. Had the 
Government one or more of these conclusive 
things? What it did was to flood a whole 
continent with comparatively unimportant 
matter, over each item of which there was a 
controversy. It was too much to expect 
that one man in twelve could safely traverse 
the expanse spread before this jury, and just- 
ly estimate the value of each item of evidence 
and sum up the result. No American jury 
is equal to a case tried under such condi 
tions: overloaded, overwhelmed, distracted 
and lost in the mere mass of so-called evidence, 
if they acquit, the Government has chiefly 
itself to blame. 

The verdict, however, 
most people who had followed the case, be- 
cause it was generally assumed that the trial 
must result either in a verdict of guilty or 
in a disagreement. 
it will carry no moral weight. 
men who composed the jury were unfit in 
almost every way to pass upon the ques- 
tions submitted to them (one of them was a 
victim of mania a potu), and, as if to give a 
signal proof of their incapacity, they came into 
court after the charge and asked Judge Wylieto 





jury would ever convict them, were perfectly 
right. The conclusion, too, has been gradually 
forcing itself upon the public mind that, al- 
though the Administration was honest in its 
determination to punish the Ring if possible, 
the trial itself has been made to subserve a 
great variety of other objects in which the 
public has no sort of concern. The case has 
lasted over six months, and is one of the 
longest jury trials on record. Yet in such 
a trial, with an ordinary jury, the only hope 
of securing a conviction lies in making it 


| as short as possible. By extending the 
time of trial, by occupying not days but 


| 





was a surprise to | 


For a variety of reasons | 
The twelve | 


weeks with addresses to the jury, and argu- 
ments upon evidence, and discussions of 
points of law, the minds cf the jurymen are 
distracted from the main point at issue ; and 
besides this they gradually come to regard the 
case not as that of their own Government 
trying to bring criminals to justice, but asa 
mere struggle of wits between a lot of sharp 
** counsel ”’—a sort of game in which they sit as 
final referees, and decide which side makes the 
best score. It isall the more important that such 
trials should be short because it is so often 
for the apparent interest of those concerned to 
lengthen them. Mr. George Bliss has received 
something like $50,000 since he has been in 
charge of the cases, and the other lawvers 
sums in proportion. Apparently the longer 
it lasts the more they are to receive. We 
do not mean to say that the trial has been pro 


cies such as the members of the Star-route 


jury were probably most familiar with from 
their reading and hearsay. The bluff, open, 
public-spirited way in which Brady expe- 
dited every route he was asked to, which is 
one of the damning circumstances in his case, 
no doubt made him seem to the jury more like 
a plain, straightforward business man than a 
conspirator. 

The published interviews with the counsel for 
the Government make the prospect of getting 
a conviction in the cases against Brady, Price, 
Kellogg, and others, which remain to be tried, 
seem rather slender. They say that the prac- 
tice of the District of Columbia does not admit 
of ‘‘struck”’ juries, and that this defect can- 
not be remedied except by an act of Congress. 
No attempt has been made to get such an act 
passed, and probably pone will be, so that the 
next case will have to be tried before a com- 
men, or, in other words, a very ignorant, jury. 
It is said that the indictment against Brady 
and Price is to be tried in the fall, and we can 


| but hope that the case will prove sufficiently 
| simple to be tried in some short space of time. 


tracted purposely, but we cannot shut our | 
eyes to the fact that the case has gradually | 


come to be looked upon as professional capi- 
tal for those engaged in it, rather than a 
simple effort to bring offenders to justice ; 
and, this being so, it is certainly better to 
be done with it. 

There is one difficulty in getting a common 


jury to convict a number of defendants of 


**conspiracy ” to rob the Government, which 
probably affected the verdict in the Star-route 
case in a way that has not been noticed. 
The vulgar idea of a conspiracy is of a care- 
fully-concealed plot, such as we have to go 


| to the theatre or opera to see a specimen of, 
in which the conspirators assemble in a pri- 


tell them whether they could ‘report to the | 
Court” in case they agreed as to the guilt of | 
any of the defendants, without having come to | 


any agreement as to the existence of a con- 
spiracy—the guilt of the defendants being of 
course wholly dependent upon the existence 
of aconspiracy. All that can be said for it is 
that it is really an improvement on the verdict 
rendered by the first jury, for that brought in 
two of the subordinates as guilty, while letting 
their principals go as innocent. 

The escape of Brady and Dorsey is most 
unfortunate, but what is more unfortunate 
still is that the effect of the two Star-route 


trials has been, not to make an example of 
anybody, but rather to draw people to the con- 
clusion that the attempt to secure a conviction 
for any of the offences with which they are 
charged is hopeless, and that Brady and Dorsey, 
in their brazen defiance of the Government, 
and in their prediction that no Washington 


vate room, disguised from head to foot, with 
their fingers on their lips, converse in whispers, 
and then disperse to carry out their nefarious 
design. A conspiracy such as that in which 
Brady and Dorsey are accused of having taken 
part is, of course, a very different affair. Every- 
thing is done openly and above-board except 
the division of the plunder; and, what is more, 
the conspirators are apparently helped on in 
their work by public opinion. Brady’s ac- 
count of his operations is that he was simply 
anxious to give the country ample mail fa- 
cilities ; and that the country wanted these 
he proved with the usual evidence—piles of 
‘‘ petitions.” On the petitions he increased 
the contractors’ pay; the contractors, accord- 
ing to the theory of the Government, paid him 
what he demanded out of the increase. On 
the face of the matter, consequently, there 
was very little beyond excessive payments 
to the contractors. To the ordinary imagi- 
nation a conspiracy is something far blacker 
and wickeder than this; yet there were no pass- 
words, no dark rooms, no concealment—in 


The only explanation of the result of the 
trial that we did not expect to see in print 
was the suggestion that it was forced upon the 
jury by the evidence. Yet the //erald seems 
to think that this is the true view of the case ; 
and it draws the conclusion that the Adminis- 
tration is ‘‘ equitably bound” to pay back to 
Brady, Dorsey, and the otber defendants the 
money expended by them in their defence, 
we presume with interest at the current rate. 
The difficulty with this explanation is that 
the Star-route case has been tried once before, 
and on the former trial the Judge was so con- 
vinced of the guilt of the defendants that his 
charge amounted to a direction to bring in a 
verdict for the Government. The charge was 
no doubt objectionable in form and temper, 
but that does not affect the fact that the Judge 
regarded the evidence as overwheiming. Now, 
on this trial there is much more evidence for 
the Government than there was on the first, in- 
cluding a full and detailed confession by Rer- 
dell, one of the defendants, so that the ordi- 
nary presumption that the verdict is right 
cannot be said to exist. 


TWO ENGLISH WRITERS ON THE 
IRISH QUESTION. 


Two articles on the Irish question from Eng- 
lish writers of the first rank, Prof. Goldwin 


| Smith, and Mr. James Bryce, M. P., have 


fact, none of the paraphernalia of conspira- ' 


appeared within the last month, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s in the Nineteenth Century, and that of 
Mr. Bryce in the Century of this city. They 
are well worth reading together by any one 
who has any interest in the subject. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, whose political judgment 
used to be admirable, and whose essay on 
‘Trish History and Irish Character,’ pub- 
lished some fifteen years ago, was an almost 
unequalled bit of political analysis, seems 
really to have allowed the Irish troubles 
to throw him completely off his balance, 
and to break his hold on the great prin- 
ciples of Liberalism, of which he was once 
so distinguished an apostle. He can hardly 
look at or think of the Irish without fall- 
ing into a rage. The Celts are his special 
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abomination. For the Anglo-Irish he shows a 
certain tenderness, but only when he reflects 
that they might at one time have cut the 
throats of all the Celts, or have driven them into 
the sea, had they been so minded, and that they 
would probably do so stillif properly provoked. 
But when he thinks of them as having once 
carried on an Irish Parliament, he has no 
patience with them. He gave the people of 
Brighton (England), a year ago, an awful 
account of the drunkenness, corruption, and 
poor oratory of the Irish Parliament (which 
was entirely composed of men of English ori 
gin), forgetting to tell them that the English 
politicians of the same period were no less 
drunken and corrupt and were worse speakers. 
Being reminded of this, he answered that the 
English politicians did not, as the Irish did, 
sell their country. But they did sell every- 
thing there was a market for. They sold 
everything the King and the Minister wished 
to buy, and quartered as many of their fami 
lies on the treasury as it would bear. If a 
purchaser for the entire Government had of- 
fered, under the same conditions as presented 
themselves to the Irish, there is every reason 
for believing that they would have closed the 
bargain in much the same spirit as the Irish 
member displayed who, being reproached with 
having sold his country, ‘‘ thanked God he 
had a country to sell.”’ 

What troubles Mr. Goldwin Smith now is 
the Irish emigration. He cannot bear to have 
the Irish in Ireland, and says emigration is the 
proper remedy for theirtroubles; but when he 
hears of them emigrating in such large num- 
bers to this country he is alarmed by thinking 
of the influence they are likely to have on the 
politics of Canada and the United States. So 
ke has written to the Nineteenth Century to 
point out that, bad as they are at home, they 
are likely to become worse if sent here. The 
American influence on them he thinks will be 
very injurious. Even the naturalization laws, 
which now keep them from voting for five 
years after their arrival here, will not be pro 
perly administered as to them. The more 
he looks at the Irishman in America, the 
more uneasy he becomes, and he finally an- 
nounces that ‘‘his fatal influence threatens 
with ruin every Anglo-Saxon polity and 


Anglo - Saxon civilization throughout the 
world.” This awful prognostication suggests 


naturally the reflection that Anglo-Saxon civi- 
lization is hardly worth troubling one’s self 
about if the Irishman can put it in such peril 
with his priest and his shillelah. If Mr. 
Smith’s account of it be true, it is clear its 
hour is at hand, and that, like the Roman 
civilization, it must go, and the Celtic bar- 
barian be allowed to make the ground ready 
for something better. But he evidently thinks 
it may yet be saved, by the very simple 
expedient of sending tbe Irish emigrants 
to the South to live with the negroes, and 
fight and get drunk in the large 
pied spaces still to be found in most of the 
Southern States. But how the British Gov 
ernment is to convert the Southern States 
into a sort of penal settlement for wicked 
Irishmen; how, after having the 
grants down into a hot climate, among the 
blacks, they are to be got to stay, he does not 
explain. He that, ‘‘even if shipped 


upoccu 


emi 


got 


says 


straight through to the Northwest, like goods 
in bond,” they would not stay, ‘‘the Irish Celt 
not being a farmer,” but would burn their 
shanties and ruu off to join their kinsmen in 
the United States. Why he expects them to 
live quietly in the South, under still worse 
conditions, does not appear. 

Even if he had got them settled in the South 
among the blacks, however, his troubles would 
not be over. There are still som: 
Irishmen left in Ireland, and he anticipates 
from these what he calls ‘the rebellion of 
the vote,” or, in other words, the use of the 
Parnell 
an Irish balance of 
power in thirty English constituencies. Ap 
parently he would disfranchise all these voters 
But 
would probably not quiet the wretches, it 


millions of 


ballot to return a large increase of the 
forces in Parliament, and 


by an heroic exercise of power. as this 

must be that he hasa general massacre or some 

thing of that sort still 
There is nothing to us more melanchely than 


in reserve 


discussing the vagaries of a Liberal who, hay 
ing lost his faith in his own creed, has adopted 
and is offering as a brand-new gospel, the an 
cient Tory doctrine of the total depravity of the 
discontented, and the unreasonablencss of peo 
ple who dislike being ruled by those who hat 
or despise them. It is not surprising that the 
Pall Mall Gazette should remark of this article 
that ‘‘ Mr. Goldwin Smith’s hand has not lost 
its cunning, but his mind seems to have lost 
touch somewhat of the 
modern politics.” That is sadly truc 


forces Which govern 


DINNER OR TEA 


THE Christian U has a somewhat 
ing article on tea as compared with dinner 


It says: 


amus 


“Tt seems to be the prevalent opinion of soci 
ety that tea is a characterless, insipid, and alto 
getber wearisome meal. As a matter of fact 
tea is precisely what you make it; its appeal is 
to the intellectual rather than the animal sid 
of one’s nature, It supplies a pleasant pabulum 
for eg ay em appetite, but it does pot over 
whelm the whole man witha variety and volume 
of tood which makes conversation a mere inci 
dent in a prolonged course of eating. Our two 
hour dinners are survivals of barbarism; and if 
the tastes of society were not, as Mr. Arnold has 


so often said, still essentially barbaric. thev 
would be intolerable. A cultivated Athenian 
would look upon an English dinner with posi- 


tive disgust; to his finer instincts and harmo 
nious development it would appear to be what it 
really is—gross feeding concealed by excellent 
cooking and perfect service. No conversation 
less aggressive and arrogant than that of a 
Macaulay can survive a full-course modern din 
ner; the esprit, the delicate interplay of intellec 
tual sympathy, the fine flash of wit, the pervad 
ing charm of humor, the subtle and exquisite 
putting of nice shades of thought. are annibi 
tated by the heavy, gross, and materialized sur 
roundings of dinner; they are the tender flowers 
of a fine mental fellowship, and they blossom 
only inan atmosphere which has a large inte! 
lectual element and a smal! physical one. The 
tea table, on the other hand, meets all » condi 
tions of the best talk; it gives quiet ipation 
for eve and hand, it satisfies judiciously the 
cravings of the body while it whets the appetite 
of the mind, it closes a day of work and opens an 
evening of repose and mental! release.” 










that tea, or any 


terless 


Now, the opinion of ** society 
other meal, is ‘‘a 
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le ¢ 
aitogeiln 


and 
is conclusive for 
the society which holds it, but for nobody else 


chara 


insipid, 
er wearisome meal,” 
If aman finds a meal wearisome, there is no 
disputing with him, because the agreeableness 
of a meal is a matter of taste. Trying to per- 











suade him that he ought to like it, and that i 
is not wearisome, is a peculiarly P 
undertaking, or at allevents one wh mud 
who had not a strong strain of Puritan bl 
in his veins would enter on, and which few wh 
do not possess the Puritan trad in W 
ness without a smile 
Moreover While tt is str lv true that tea 
what vou make it, so is dinner 
meal Our friend of the ¢ 
who finds dinner such a terrible repast 
not forget that it is the m at wt 
the great talkers of the 1 lern W 
done their best, and is tl nly 
which you can get a great many 
to do their best, not in Er 
France, Italy, Germany fn t} 
lized world Phat nobody b iM 
ora Harcourt can talk ata it i | 
dinner is one of the ) 
n the art t | { { t ‘ 
jeet show simply that hi 
him that le prot iblv over s 
which no good diner « ites 
is this whi annih 
and ‘tine flash of wi 
of humor that subt 1 ex 
ting of nice shades of tl { “ 
leaves us to infer that 1 Lis} Vs 
tables. Tlappy, of 
which listens to such a omar But w 
sure that } ‘ ld it leas w 
ai r-tub] Ww \ 
wal talker ev its t . 
fa two-hour d t ss tl 
Wines. He chooses . 
he sh ld ch st i i i 
much sprit " \ 
lectual sympathy,” he mus l 
Persons wh i it ? . 
pa s them { iN ( s 
that ts 1 nis md Ww ‘ 
r five k s wi t 
void d ers or resign th 1 
s pl feeders Tea u . 
ter sul to such a Ss { T i 
reason, f le Very &8 | t t at ¢ 
there 1s less to ea 
however. 1 
d scril i i ene 
whicl ill I of 
i mental \ if i 
ur dav among edu 
vy are very young I> 
ners, in the first place, are rarely two hours 
long r e fashion on this point has great 
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In France during the Empire they 


In London one 


ted | over an hour 


nut Little 
hour and ten minutes is now the orthodox limit 
In New York 


dinner unquestionably is still too prominent 


where the material side of th 


} 


they seldom reach an hour and a half among 


people who make pretence of giving 
the talk. 
modern man who has reached the talking age 
the Christian 
thinks he is. In France he 
la fourchette at 


any 
dinner for the sake of Moreover, no 
is as hungry at dinner a Union 
has eaten a solid 
d-jeuner a eleven o'clock; in 
England he haslunched beartily at two; and in 
taking 
of something nearly every two hours, so thet 


Germany he has _ been little snacks 
he does not come to an evening dinner with a 
and shameless 


must always be borne in mind that dinner does 


ravenous appetite. But it 





526 


not make 


a dull man bright, or a bore enter 


taining, or an ignorant man well read; nor 
does it give a nervous or washed-out dyspeptic 
the flow of animal spirits without which no 
man was evera good dinner-table talker. A 
goose or a dunce, when he comes to dinner, 
No arrange- 
ment of the mea] will change him. But this 
is all strictly true of tea also. We suspect 


strongly that the reason why ‘‘society” has 


remains a goose or a dunce still 


this low opinion of tea as a meal, described by 
the Christian Union, is that society has met 
a great many dreary people at tea. Wedo 
not doubt that the ‘‘esprit” and the intel 
lectual sympathy and the rest of it are often 
seen there, but we may depend upon it that 
dull tea-tables, at which the slightness of the 
repast does nothing to increase the mental 
vivacity of the guests, are by no means 
uncommon. 

The suggestion that tea is kept up any- 
where as the evening meal because it is 
more promotive of play of mind at table, is 
of course very misleading. People for the 
most part have tea instead of dinner as a matter 
of household convenience, without the smallest 
reference to intellectual or «esthetic, or even 
hygienic, considerations. In small house- 
holds of moderate where there are 
children and the husband’s place of business 
is not too far off, it is easier for the mistress and 
maid to have the principal meal in the middle 
of the day, and the lighter one, which entails 
The arrangement 


means, 


less trouble, in the evening. 
is, we are satisfied, in a vast number of cases 
injurious to the men, who, as so often in country 
towns, return to their oftices and their work 
to spend the afternoon in a dull 
struggling with a 


afterward 
and somnolent 
feeble and overtaxed digestion, and preparing 
the way for an early old age. To them a cup 
of tea in the evening, when the work is over, 
must be a great refreshment, and, of course, 
the idea of another heavy meal highly repul- 
sive. But the practice of eating heavily inthe 
middle of the day among men whe work with 
their heads is not general in intellectual society. 
A large part of the world follows the, as we 
believe, salutary custom of eating the principal 
meal at or near sunset, when the toil of the day 
is over and the cares that infest it have folded 
their tents like the Arabs. Finally, let us say 
that tea is good, and sois dinner, and so are all 
meals, but let us have no cant about any meal. 


condition, 


THE LIBRARIES OF WASHINGTON. 
W ASHINGTON, June 12, 1885. 


THE articles on Washington libraries, recently 
published in the Nation and elsewhere, have at- 
tracted considerable attention in this city, So far 
as the Nation is concerned, the only fault found 
with the views it has presented is that they omit 
to mention certain phases which would neces- 
sarily escape the notice of all except persons liv 
ing in Washington. 

It is asserted that the Library of Congress is 
a monstrosity, since it attempts to serve two 
masters whose interests are widely opposed. Its 
first master, of course, is Congress. Every par- 
liamentary body needs a large library, and the 
Library of Congress should be simply what its 
name indicates, and what, until the new copy- 
right law went into effect in 1870, it actually 


was. It fulfilled, and would have continued to 


fulfil, the same useful and dignified purpose as is 


The Nation. 


served by the admirable libraries of the British, 
French, German, and other Parliaments. But, 
with the year 1870), it began the attempt to com- 
bine the functions of a parliamentary and a na- 
tional library, and in these few years, in spite of 
the smallness of the annual appropriation—small 
both as regards books and management—it has 
become not only one of the largest libraries in 
the world, but one which, making allowance for 
the difficulties of management, is as well con- 
ducted as any other. These difficulties, how- 
ever, are insuperable. It is commonly supposed 
that the motives of Congress in failing to grant 
the necessary funds for a library building have 
been, first, indifference to books and libraries, 
and, second, reluctance to spend money where it 
would serve no political end. Doubtless, these 
considerations have been influential, but a more 
powerful reason has remained unnoticed. This 
is the unwillingness of the average Congressman 
to part with the library; for,in spite of oft-re- 
peated explanations, he cannot be brought to see 
that with a change of quarters it would not 
cease to be the library of Congress. That Con- 
gress is willing to appropriate money for libra- 
ries is shown by the facility with which the 
special libraries of the Government, notably, of 
late years, that under charge of Major Powell, 
obtain supplies; and it may also be remarked 
that the affirmative votes on appropriations for 
a library building have by no means included 
all the members who appreciate the value of 
books. Telephonic communication and quick ex- 
presses would bring to members the books de 
sired within a space of time not mich longer 
than is now required to get them. But, as it is 
now situated, the members use the library in 
dressing-gown and slippers, as it were; or, to 
phrase it differently, the Capitol is a great club- 
house, of which the library is aimost as essential 
as the restaurant is. It is said, however, that 
the number of books ever wanted by Congress- 
men as such does not exceed 50,000 volumes, and 
that these could, and would, be left in the build- 
ing. But however adequate the supply of books, 
the members would sadly miss their popular 
counsellor and friend, the Librarian of Congress, 
who serves many of them as a walking dic- 
tionary of all kinds of knowledge. 

It is said, too, not only that the latter is over- 
worked, but that it is impossible for any one to 
give the constant thought necessary in conduct- 
ing a special library (which the Library of Con- 
gress as such is) and at the same time to man- 
age a great general library. Especially is this 
held to be the case when the function of the 
special library is to make easily accessible all 
the information (contained in books) which may 
be needed by such a body as Congress. The re- 
sponsibility of such a purveyor of information 
is realized only when one takes into considera- 
tion, not only the vast importance of having 
Congressmen provided with all the special 
knowledge circumstances may require (and 
which very few are competent to find for them- 
selves), but also the constant watchfulness and 
enormous power of work needed by the person 
whose duty it is to serve as a key to the chaotic 
mass of material. It is alleged, at some of the 
special libraries, that Congressmen are anxious 


| enough to learn, and that the extraordinary dis- 


plays of ignorance with which the country is 
occasionally amused, would be much rarer if 
the light of books were not (for them) so largely 
under a bushel. 

But this great collection is much more than 
the library of Congress, since both in size and 
character it is worthy to be called a national 
library. Unfortunately, it cannot be a national 
library (taking the British Museum and the 
Bibliothéque Nationale as representing the type 
of national libraries) so long as it is the Library 
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| advocates of a ‘‘ national ” library. 


of Congress. And it is held by some that this 
state of things is not really to be deplored, since, 
from their point of view, whatever sums may 
be appropriated for the purchase and care of 
books would be more advantageously expended 
in strengthening the various speciai libraries, in 
which, perhaps, Washington is richer than any 
other city in the world. Of these libraries, the 
Medical Museum is the best known, not only 
because of the excellence of its administration, 
but also because its special public is larger than 
that of any of the others; but persons who have 
occasion to use the collection of works on educa- 
tion at the Bureau of Education, on ethnology, 
etc., under charge of the Geological Survey, on 
international law and history at the State De 
partment, of technical literature at the Patent 
Office, etc., etc., are said to have an equally 
high opinion of these libraries. The scientific 
works received, in enormous quantities, by the 
Smithsonian Institution have for many years 
been housed in the Library of Congress: but 
were these combined with the smaller scientific 
libraries, as bas been proposed, and stored in a 
building near the Smithsonian, which, of course, 
is the scientific centre of the city, the wants of 
the scientific public would be much more ef- 
ficiently accommodated than they now are. 


| The various collections of the city would then 


form a university of every kind of knowledge, 
and, it is claimed, would so best further study 


and scientific investigation. 


A diametrically opposite view is held by the 
They hold 
that a universal library is an essential feature 
of the capital of a great country, and that no 
possible combination of special libraries would 
serve the purpose, because no branch of know- 
ledge is independent of others; that, in fact, 
they are so intertwined that, unless all branches 
of knowledge are brought under one roof, stu- 
dents would be vastly incommoded by having to 
run from one end of the town to the other. 
And irrespective of this they maintain that 
the copyright law produces a national library, 
however little the Government favors it in any 
other way. At the Library of Congress, they 
scout the idea of giving to the Medica! Museum, 
as has been suggested, one of the two copies of 
each medical work deposited. The law requires 
two copies, they say, in order that any particu- 
lar work may be always accessible to the stu- 
dent, just as the models at the Patent Office are 
accessible to the inventor. 

In opposition to this view, it is said the copy- 
right portion of the Library of Congress has a 
reason for existence as a special library, and 
that, the Congressional portion being left in the 
Capitol and the scientific transferred to the 
neighborhood of the Institution, an appropria- 
tion would be obtained without the least 
difficulty for a sufficiently large building for 
the Copyright Office, in connection with which 
the books, together with the other copyright 
‘‘ exhibits,” could be displayed more advan- 
tageously than in a general library. The second 
copies ‘‘deposited ” could then be distributed 
among the special libraries (including the Li- 
brary of Congress) according to the nature of 
the work, on the plan recently advocated in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes with reference to the 
French ‘ dépét légal.” In other countries, the 
depositing of copies is regarded merely as a 
special trade tax, being, perhaps, a survival of 
the old system of tithes. In Germany, indeed, 
it has nothing to do with copyright, not being 
exacted by the Federal copyright office, and 
having been abolished in some of the States of 
the Empire. The museum formed in Washing- 
ton by the copyright deposit would thus be a 
unique collection, besides being of extraordinary 
value to the future student of American man- 
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ners. But if the Library of Congress is to be a 
museum, itis clear that the specimens should 
always be kept on exhibition; while it would 
be idle to expect Congress to alienate what, as 
things stand, it justly regards as its own col- 
lection. 

The proposed library building would be large 
enough to give ample accommodations to a 
dozen special libraries, and there would seem 
to be no reason why the medical and education 
libraries, at least, should not be transferred to 
it. But there is, we are informed, a reason, 
none the less powerful because felt rather than 
expressed. Experience (it is said) has shown 
that as separation involves independence, so, in 
Washington, propinquity implies 
Supposing the great building finished and the 
Medical Library, with its staff, 
thither, however slight and silken might be the 
tie that connected its head with tne Librarian of 
Congress as his superior officer, it would be im- 
possible for a special library to maintain its in- 
dividuality against the fusing currents which 
would play around it. Per contra, this is called 
a merely sentimental consideration, and it is 
asserted that the Medical Library as such 
would be just as useful as the Supreme Court 
Library is, which, though kept on the other side 
of the Capitol, forms part of the Library of 
Congress. Altogether, the question appears too 
involved to be judged by ordinary library ex 


dependence. 


transported 


perience. 


PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS AND THE 
LIBERAL PARTY. 
Lonpon, May 31, 1883. 

THE condition of business in Parliament, which 
has caused some anxiety ever since the beginning 
of the session, when ten nights were wasted in the 
debate on the Address, grew still more serious 
when the Ministry had received a shake by the 
division on the Affirmation Bill. Although that 
bill was understood not to be a Cabinet matter, 
still a defeat after so long a debate and in so full 
a House could not but damage the prestige and 
weaken the authority of a Government which 
came in with so great a majority. The first ef- 
fects of it were believed to have been found in 
a division which occurred a few days later on 
unimportant question. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had proposed 
to transfer the collection of the income tax 
from the collectors 
the work to the ordinary revenue officials, 
alleging that a considerable saving would be 
thereby effected. The collectors raised an agi 
tation against the proposal, on the ground that 
it would inflict a hardship upon them, insuffi 
compensation being provided for their 
vested interests. The Government, in deference 
to these complaints, modified their proposal, 
agreeing not to turn out the present collectors, 
but merely to substitute revenue officials for 
those who might die or resign. In spite of this 
concession, however, the scheme was defeated, 
its rejection being moved by a Liberalemember, 
and the Conservatives, who of course voted 
against the Government, being reinforced by a 
few Ministerialists. Though the point was in 
itself insignificant, the want either of loyalty 
among the supporters of the Government, or of 
watchful activity in the Government whips in 
bringing up their men to vote, produced a con- 
siderable impression, and increased the dis- 
couragement of the Liberals. The Tories began 
to take heart, and to talk of their return to 
power as not such a distant event, after all. 
During the Whitsuntide holidays their journals 
and orators were unusually jubilant, these Par- 
liamentary holidays being the time when the 
prominent politicians go on the stump. Even 
those Liberals who believed that Mr, Glad- 


a comparatively 


special who now do 


client 





stone’s conduct on the Affirmation Bill had 
rather strengthened than weakened his hold on 
his party in the country, and who saw no 
ground for disaffection in the Parliamentary 
majority toward its leaders, admitted that the 
backward state of business was a 
feature in the situation. If this session should 
pass, like the two last, without bearing fruit in 
useful measures for England and Scotland 
there would be general disappointment in the 
country and a belief that the Liberal Govern 
ment was, after all, but little more etfticient 
than the Tory Government, whose failure to 
had been so often arraigned. Up till 
had excused themselves by 


dangerous 


legislate 
now the Ministry 
pointing to the defective procedure of the House 
of Commons, and the facilities it gave for ob 
struction. But after the six weeks spent last 
winter in passing a new code of procedure this 
excuse was no longer available. If the country 
should now see that Parliament effects nothing, 
it will blame the Government, who have the 
command of a Parliamentary 
who seem, therefore, to have the disposal of 
Parliamentary time. 

These considerations had produced no small 
disheartenment among the Liberals, and made 
it seem desirable to apply some spur or stimu 
lant to their flagging zeal. The remedy of a 
general meeting of the party was suggested in 
several newspapers. 


majority, and 


Such meetings are not very 
common in English politics, and more common 
in the Conservative than in the Liberal party 

They have been resorted to either when some 
bligesa 
leader to make a special call on the loyalty of his 
followers, or when there exists, or is believed t 


new and unforeseen crisis arises, Which 


exist, a certain amount of dissension or dise 

tent within the party, for which it is thought 
well to provide an outlet. For many vears Mi 
Gladstone had held none until last 
year, when he summoned his supporters to ex 


February 


plain to them his views regarding the attack 
which the House of Lords were making on the 
working of the Irish Land Act 
that meeting were whole me, so it was thoug! 


Phe results 


that the same expedient might now have sin 
larly tonic effects. 
was summoned for Tuesday last in the great 
room of the Foreign Otfice, was 
much curiosity was excited. People expected 
some grave deciaration of 
vent appeal to resist and overcome the insidi 
ous obstruction which the Liberals bave accused 
the Tory However, the 
proceedings turned out so quiet and comn 

place that the same afternoon people asked one 


When the meeting. whi 
annoul i 


policy, some fer 


party of practising 


another why the meeting should have been held 
at all. Mr. Gladstone merely 
the Ministry felt themselves 
bill for creating a new compreheusive municipe 
government for Londen, and added that he 
meant to press on all the other mes 
tioned in the Queen's speech. When urged t 
declare that he would keep the Parliam 


aunounced that 


obliged to drop th: 











ting till it had disposed of those measures, even 
though this should protract the session into the 
month of October, be refused, remarking that it 
was not wise to threaten the House of Com 
mons. All this of course might have been 
as well said in the House of Commons it 
self: and Mr. Gladstone did, in fact, tell 
the House of Commons at Yelock very much 
what he had told his own supporters at 11. If 
the meeting produced any effect, it may be pr 
nounced to have been transient, and the situation 
is substantially just what it was. 

The Conservative party held a meeting the 
same day at the Carlton Club to consider what 
course they should take with regard to the Agri 
cultural Tenants’ Compensation Bill, a measure 
for providing that a farmer shail always be en- 
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forming governments must be content to watch 
the sails flapping now and then against the masts 
and sit whistling for the wind 
The second cause is the feeling of vague un 
easiness that springs from the expectation of 
Mr. Gladstone's early retirement from political 
lif Though he enjoys pretty good health 


gives pretty constant attendance in the House of 
Commons, and certainly shows no sign of intel 
lectual failing, being as fully master of his ora 
torical gifts as he ever was, it is no secret that 
for some time past he has wished to retire from 
labors which at seventy-four years of age it is 
wonderful he should be at all able to support, 
Nobody expects that he will consent to sit in an- 


other House of Commons, nor is it impossible 
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that he may quit the Ministry even before the 
present House isdissolved. His departure would 
immedistely change the whole political horizon, 
for strong and respected as Lord Hartington 
and Lord Granville are, neither of them has the 
same authority over the extreme left wing of 
the party as the present Prime Minister, nor the 
same hold on the imagination of the coun- 
try. We all know from our personal experience 
how hard it is to settle down to quiet, steady 
work when one is awaiting some event or some 
piece of news which will sensibly affect one’s 
own life and prospects. The mind cannot help 
running off to it from whatever else it ought to 
be bent on. One feels as if it were scarcely 
worth while to be taking pains about little things 
when some big thing is to happen speedily. 
Somewhat in this way the expectation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s departure bas begun to tell on the 
minds of English politicians. They feel as if the 
present arrangements were only temporary, and 
cannot refrain from speculating as to the new 
developments they believe to be at hand Obvi- 
ously tbe wise course for the Liberals would be to 
make the very most of the months or years dur- 
ing which Mr. Gladstone's leadership is left to 
them, by pushing through measures for which 
his experience and authority are desirable. But 
people can’t always force themselves to do the 
things which they. know to be wise. However, 
it need hardly be said that if this feeling exists 
it is wholly a feeling of regret and anxiety. 
Though Mr. Gladstone’s reign draws to its close, 
there is no sign of any loosening of the attach- 
ment of his followers to him; nor has any one 
yet begun to discuss publicly the new combina- 
tions to which it may give rise. + 2 


SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND, 
LONDON, June 7, 1883. 


Ir has long been a commonplace of self-con- 
gratulation in England tbat the poorer classes 
are contented with their lot, and not, like those 
of some Continental countries, disposed to lend 
an ear to the preachers of wild or subversive doc 
trine. The various socialistic or communistic 
schemes, movements, organizations which during 
this century have alarmed the respectable classes 
of France, Germany, Spain, Russia, have not 
raised their heads here, No English advocate of 
communism has obtained any note or any follow- 
ing, either as a writer or asa practical politician, 
and when attempts have been made to transplant 
the programme of socialism from the Conti- 
nent, it has invariably languished and expired. 
That great and comprehensive league of working- 
men in all countries which struck so much terror 
into Governments all over Europe some few 
years ago, the International of Karl Marx, never 
took root here, never obtained any serious hold 
ov the minds even of the class which is most radi- 
eal in its political tendencies. 

Our people attribute this remarkable and re- 
assuring phenomenon partly to that general vir- 
tue of Britain which they are so deeply per- 
suaded of, and to the special favor with which 
Nature and Providence regard this island: partly 
to the fortunate indisposition of the British, or 
at least of the English, mind to speculation, toits 
preference of that which is plain, solid, and close 
at hand to that which is ideal, visionary, remote. 
Admitting that this turn of mind has been ser- 
viceable, there are other causes of no less conse- 
quence, One is the material prosperity of Great 
Britain during the last forty years, a time 
which, with occasional ups and downs, has on 
the whole been one of abundant work, cheap 


food, good wages. Another is the comparative- 


ly large measure of political freedom the people 
have enjoyed, and their belief that grievances 
can be, and ultimately will be, removed by con 
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stitutional agitation. A third is the reasonably 
good feeling which prevails between the higher 
and the lower classes, there being hardly anything 
of that class hatred which exists in Ireland, and 
which to some extent exists still in France in 
spite of democratic equality. Lastly there has 
been the very important fact that Christianity 
has retained a greater hold on the masses than it 
has on the town population of Germany or 
France, It is no doubt true that the majority of 
our poorer townsfolk do not go to church, and 
are not to be reckoned as members of any de- 
nomination. Still, there are many among them 
who are under religious influences, and even 
among tke irreligious there is very little— 
though, doubtless, there is somme—of that positive 
and aggressive hatred of Christianity and its 
ministers which is so powerful a factor in many 
parts of the Continent. All these causes, and 
others of less general scope, have contributed to 
make the British working class acquiesce in the 
existing condition of things, and hear with list- 
less ears the few who have attempted to interest 
them in large and sweeping plans for improving 
their condition by attacking capital and reor- 
ganizing society on a communistic basis, I can- 
not recollect that any person of the least note 
has ever proposed in England that the state 
should undertake the duty of finding work for the 
unemployed; or that any set of workingmen have 
demanded this. Questions as to shifting the 
burden of taxation more on to the shoulders of 
the rich off those of the poor have excited no in- 
terest. They cannot be called a part even of the 
advanced Radical programmes. Candidates for 
Parliament, for instance, are rarely asked for 
their opinions on the subject. Even that practi- 
cal form of socialism, the English Poor-law, has 
not beer used as an argument in favor of social- 
istic legislation. Whether those persons who 
think it has prevented the growth of other forms 
of socialism are right, is a point 1 do not discuss, 
The singular thing is that its inherent socialism 
has been almost forgotten, and not made a justifi- 
cation for further steps in.the same direction by 
those who might have been expected so to employ 
it. In fact, the whole topic has been'for us one 
of merely speculative interest—the interest of 
those who watch tides of opinion moving to and 
fro in other countries, and threatening practical 
consequences there. 

But in the last year or two a change has been 
observable in England. Socialistic or commu- 
nistic views (I use both terms, because either 
alone is apt to be misunderstood) have begun to 
find advocates here, and to be considered as in- 
fluences which may have to be reckoned with 
as forces likely before long to come into the 
sphere of practical politics. It is, however, sig- 
nificant that these advocates do not come from 
the humbler class, and have not yet, so far as one 
can judge, made any substantial impression up- 
on that class. Not only do they themselves be- 
long to the educated classes (that has been gen- 
erally true of socialist writers in Europe); they 
are still working in the plane of the educated 
classes and finding an audience there. Nosocial- 
ist party yet exists among the workingmen. 
The abstract doctrines of socialism which the 
new apostles of the doctrines preach have not yet 
been applied to the solution of practical problems, 
khave not connected themselves with any section 
of politicians, nor taken shape in proposals to Le 
brought before Parliament. These are results 
which will probably—indeed, necessarily—fol- 
low, if the movement continues. It will be time 
enough then to examine them, and try to fore- 
cast their action on our political future. In the 
meantime I propose ovly to suggest some reasons 
for the appearance of this new tendency, and 
thereby to seek an explanation of its nature. 

Those who have watched the history of po- 
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litical economy in England during the last forty 
years, since its great triumph was won by Sir 
Robert Peel’s acceptance of a free-trade policy, 
will find one of these rer-ons in the reaction that 
has taken place agains: the doctrines of indi- 
vidualism and competition and /aissez-faire as 
they were enounced by the economists of that 
day. It was then believed that what the world 
needed was to have the old shackles upon in- 
dustry knocked off, and that the principle of 
supply and demand, with unlimited freedom of 
contract, would do all the rest. This has been. 
We have had competition and (with some few 
exceptions intended for the protection of the 
working class, such as the Factory Act) full 
freedom of contract ; and we are not satisfied 
with the result. We find the condition of the 
poor not so very much better than it was before. 
We perceive that competition has its draw- 
hacks, and that under freedom of contract tae 
stronger of the two parties to the contract may 
use his strength harshly. Thus there began a 
reaction against the teaching of the so-called 
Manchester school and the “high and dry” 
economists generally. Acts limiting the hours 
of labor, and giving especial protection to 
women and children, were passed. The system 
ot paying workpeople in kind—that is to say, of 
forcing them to buy their food or clothes at the 
employer's store—was forbidden, elementary 
education was made compulsory, and the stream 
still continues to flow in the same direction—the 
direction of state interference and of the protec- 
tion of people from the consequences of their 
own acts. At this moment a bill is before Par- 
liament, and is pretty certain to pass, which 
prevents an agricultural tenant from contract- 
ing himself out of the right to demand compen- 
sation for his improvements. And the Govern- 
ment has promised, in deference to the opinion 
of a decided majority in Parliament, to allow 
local authorities to restrain, or perhaps stop, the 
sale of intoxicants. It is the extremer form of 
this reaction that lands some people in socialism. 
They despair of competition and individualism, 
and expect a real bettering of society from the 
opposite line of policy. 

Nor is it only with the results of our economic 
legislation that the thinkers I am describing are 
disappointed. They complain that neither the 
general prosperity of England since 1846 nor the 
political enfranchisement of the working classes 
has greatly improved their material well-being. 
There still remains in our large towns a great 
mass of pauperism, and a still larger population 
which is only a little above the level of pauper- 
ism, and liable to be submerged if its level should 
rise. The agricultural laborers are in a wretched 
state. Their wages are still so low that it is al- 
most impossible for them to save for their old 
age or to live in anything like comfort. Legis- 
lation on the old lines has done, and now is 
doing, so little for them that some far more 
sweeping change of existing conditions seems 
called for. The working classes now enjoy, in 
the towns, full political power. They have so 
great a voting majority as to be able to put in 
any Ministry they like, and dictate to them any 
measures they approve. Yet this power has not 
enabled them to get better houses, lighter taxa- 
tion, a generally easier and more agreeable life. 
Must they not, therefore, look to some other 
kind of change, some radical resettlement of the 
economics of society, if they are to get what 
makes life worth living / 

A third cause has come in to strengthen the 
two which have just been described: I mean the 
growing tenderness towards suffering, the grow- 
ing desire to relieve men from facing those hard 
antagonists, weariness, want, hunger, cold, dis 
ease. All these foes of mankind are specially 
foes of the poor, ard the relative soft-heartedness 
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of this generation makes it give a fuller and 
readier sympathy to the struggles of the poor 
against them. Hence a livelier interest in the 
possible methods of bettering their state; hence 
a greater readiness to grasp atany project which 
may seem to carry promise with it ; hence also 
a certain sentimentalism of mind which does not 
try projects by the hard, dry logical or experi- 
mental tests which would have been applied 
thirty years ago. 

Besides these general causes—intellectual and 
moral causes one may call them—there are two 
others to which some little importance may be 
assigned. One is the rise in Germany of the 
school of so-called ‘‘ Socialists of the Chair” 
(Kathedersocialisten), who have discussed with 
zeal, and in many cases approved, proposals for 
state interference and state aid in favor of the 
working class, which, though they fall far short 
of communism, approach nearer toward it than 
the older economists would have done. Though 
the writings of these men are not largely read in 
England, thought and thought-tendencies are 
contagious in our modern world, and the ex- 
ample of learned and able men in another coun 
try following this path, undeterred by the prac 
tical dangers which socialism seems in Germany 
to threaten, has not failed to affect us in England. 

This influence has been speculative; the other 
I speak of has come through politics. The Irish 
Land Act of 1881 was not in any sense a com- 
munistic measure. But it dealt pretty rudely 
with the property rights of the landlords, which, 
though they may have been founded in ancient 
wrong, had been confirmed by recent statutes. 
Thus the moral effect of that great measure was, 
if not to shake the popular respect for the sanc 
tity of property, at least to impress upon some 
minds the idea that allsorts of rights may have 
to give way to the general interest of the people, 
and that the state may interfere, where eco- 
nomic difficulties have produced a sort of dead- 
lock, to rescue the poor from their difficulties 
and give them a sort of new start. Everybody 
who has studied the subject knows that the cir- 
cumstances of Ireland were so peculiar that the 
act passed for her could not be applied to Eng- 
land, Still, in a vague sort of way, the impres 
sion produced by such a bold and startling piece 
of legislation remains, and makes speculation 
wander more freely into new fields. 

I have been speaking all through rather of ten- 
dencies than of doctrines. The only book that 
bas proposed anything of a practical kind is Mr. 
Henry George’s ‘ Progress and Poverty,’ which 
bas been largely read by our working class. But 
though it has made a great impression, there is 
still nothing like a socialist programme, much 
less a socialist party, among us. Perhaps a 
more significant occurrence is the foundation of 
an organ, “designed to advocate the views of 
Marx, Lassalle, and Henry George,” by some 
young and ardent university men. b # 
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BUTLER AT WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: I want to call your attention to the fact 
that the presence of Governor Butler at the 
coming Williams Commencement has no per- 
sonal significance one way or the other. In re- 
spect to State funds, Williams holds a relation to 
Massachusetts similar to that of Harvard. A\l- 
ways at a Williams Commencement the Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts or the High Sheriff of the 
County is present in an official capacity to rep- 
resent the State. The Governor is expected 
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whenever other engagements will admit of his 
coming.— Yours respectfully, 
A WILLIAMS ALUMNUS 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H., June 18, 188; 


EARLY MAPS OF THE ATLANTIC COAST. 
To TRE EpiToR OF THE NATION 

Sir: I have read with interest the notice 
found in today’s Nation of Mr. Henry Har 
risse’s paper devoted to an original map and 
documents of 1502, showing, it is said, the coast 
of America from the Gulf to the region of the 
Hudson, Of the paper in question, which, no 
doubt, is of much value, I have no knowledge; 
but [ beg leave to call attention to the fact that 
during 1878, in a paper read before the New 
York Historical Society, 1 argued the existence 
of such a map as that produced by Mr. Harrisse, 
whick appears to be similar to-—possibly it may 
prove identical with—the map published in the 
Ptolemy of 1515. The original of the map pub 
lished in 1513, I said, was drawn between 
1501-4, and sent from Lisbon to the Duke of 
Lorraine. The map was certainly engraved 
prior to December 10, 1508. I also called atten 
tion to the fact that the Portuguese, at this early 
period, were busy exploring the Gulf, and 
“ doubtless explored Florida.’ 
a courier to Seville, complaining of the Portu 
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guese; while at Segovia, inthe same yeur, he 
presented two charts to the Queen—now ap 
parently lost. The map of 1515, based upon 
the map drawn in 1501-4, probably coptains all, 
or nearly all, that is found in the map produced 
by Mr. Harrisse—though I state this as a proba 
bility. Nor would it appear surprising if this 
newly-found map should appear to put the lati 
tude of the Cape of Florida eignt or nine degrees 
too high, since the principles of comparative 
anatomy may be applied to the old cartology 
with almost as much confidence as to the mon 
strosities of the Saurian age. 

The delineation of 1515 gives a tolerable out 
line of the Gulf region and our coast as high up 
as the Hudson; yet it may appear, after all, the 
sketch so used was never intended for cur coast, 
and that (as Mr. Valentini has suggested) some 
blunderer read a mapof Yucatan the wrong side 
up, and made it do duty for the coast of North 
America. B. F. DE Costa 

NEW YorK, June 14, 1883 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
To THE EpItor OF THE NATION: 
SIR: As a contribution to the discussion on 
the respective protits of authors and publishers, I 
would suggest one or two considerations which 


do not seem to have occurred to either side 





From the very nature of things, literary labor 
always bas been, and always will be, as a rule, 
underpaid. Before the invention of printin 
this was evidently inevitable ; and since that 
event, it is only the modern growth of a large 
reading public that has lifted the professional 
author above the degrading necessity of patron 
age. With the spread of education, however, 
the growth of readers has been accompanied by 
more than a corresponding growth of authors ; 
and while the prizes in the literary lottery have 
been magnified for those fortunate enough to 
win them, the blanks have become proportion 


ately more numerous. 





When laborers increase faster than the wage- 
fund, the result must be insufficient wages. That 
this should be the case with authorship more 
than with almost any other pursuit is self evi- 
dent to any one who will bestow impartial 
hought upon the matter. There is, first, the 
competition of the dead authors of all ages and 
literatures, whose works supply reading matter 
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free of all charge for authorship nsunung a 
large portion of the time and money which tl 
public is willing to devote to reading There ts, 
I believe, no other pursuit exposed to this con 
petition of the dead band. Then there is the 


fact that many persons are blessed or cufsed 
with the literary temperament, so that thev are 
impelled to write irrespective of the question of 
literary reward ; with the necessary corollary 
that what they write must be printed, even if 
this has to be done at their own expense, Pactly 
contained in this class, and partly extending 
yond it, are those who thirst for reputatior t 
notoriety, and find their reward theren ar 
yond all these are innumerable profes eY 
scientific men whose careers may be largely 
benetited by well-directed efforts im the \ " 
lines of thought, and who may find t 
richly repaid for authorship even thor t 
may vVield them 1 return in irrennt 
Then there are the men and women with a 
sion, Who have special causes ¢ adv tte 
sociology, philosophy, polities, relugion, and ¢ 
myriad other tields of human activity, and w 
labor disinterestedly, witl t t { f way 
ment Add to these tl hord f ray 
biographers, and a thousand w! 
occasional exeurs s to the 
ship, because they has r think t \ ‘ 
something to say which the w d het ul 
Not only has the professional autl 
pete with all these v t wl ! 
regard as the regular soldier does ¢ militia 
an, but wl nevert . pv is v tl 
public t eandt | ! i but his 4 
sion is one which bas as ‘ end \ 
son other } fe ns ¢ ver wa t 
Aside from publishe ks, tl W f 
s essful authorship have a very great fa i 
tion for a large class ind t 
ation which a popular a ‘ Sis just a 
much a portion of his nutive and of his gains 
as the social standing which compensates f 
moderate incomes in many other pursuits—su 
as the church, the army, and science This s 
duces a large number of yvoung people of bot 
sexes to venture upon a literary life who had 
perhaps better be employed in some hum 
but more practical career. Then, authorship is 
a business requiring no capital, and, as almost 
every person of moderate education imagines 
that he or she can write, the temptation to re 
sort to it to ek it an insufficient n rt 
begit tea Vv afteratfa e, is almost irresisti 
I A vated w in who is left a widow 
n straightened circumstances is almost sure to 
bave recourse to her pen, and so is a briefless 
lawyer, a patientless doctor, or a pulpitiess clet 


gyman with long hours of profitiess leisure on 
his hands. It is, together with teaching, the 
ne profession which is popularly supposed to 
require no syXx ial training—the one profession 
open to all, without distinction of age or sex ; 
and that it should be crowded beyond all other 
profes ons is the logical result. That it should 
be underpaid follows as a matter of course, 
Even the great masters of literature, who can 
dictate their own terms to publishers, have to be 
content with vastly less pecuniary success than 
attends equal talent and industry devoted solely 
to the accumulation of wealth. That the less 
fortunate should find ample cause for dissatis- 
faction in their paltry share of the worid’s goods 
is as unalterable as fate ; and this will, I fear, 
continue as long as the printing press is free to 
reproduce the masterpieces of bygone genera 
tions and to flood the world with the productious 
of all who choose to pay for employing it. 

The moral of all this is not cheering for pro- 
fessional authorship, but, like other morals, it is 
not likely to be heeded. 

As to the publisher, he, like other business 
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men, conducts his business to make money. If 
he does not succeed, so much the worse for the 
authors whose books he publishes. If he does 
succeed, his business will pay on an average 
about the same return as other lines of trade for 
the amount of capital, energy, and sagacity put 
into it. If it paid more, competition would be 
increased and profits cut down, If it paid less, 
the ranks would be thinned out till the average 
was reached. It has this drawback, however, 
that its extent is necessarily limited, and it is 
not capable of indefinite enlargement, like stocks, 
or breadstuffs, or dry goods, or transportation. 
None of the large fortunes of the world have 
ever been made by publishing books, nor will 
they ever be—unless, indeed, the dreams of the 
Rev. Barham Zincke be realized, and by the 
close of the next century the globe be encircled 
by 800,000,000 of educated English-spesking peo- 
ples. With a cosmopolitan copyright, this would 
open an illimitable vista for Anglo-Saxon au- 
thors and publishers alike—but, then, what 
about those of other tongues # 
Very respectfuily, L. 
JUNE 16, 1883. 


COLLEGE PROFESSORS. 
To THE EpItor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have been much interested in the 
article written by ‘‘N. N.,” and in your com- 
ments thereon, in the Nation of recent date. I 
have just finished a service of thirteen years as 
professor in Western colleges, nine years of that 
time having been spent in a *‘ land-grant” State 
college. Iam able, therefore, to say a few words 
ex-ex cathedra about professors and salaries. 

Nearly all the college professors I have known 
have been men of fair ability and devoted to 
their work. I have never, however, found one 
of the kind described by “‘N. N.” Without ex 
ception, they have all felt the burden which the 
meagre salary of a Western college professor 
places on them. With all of these honest and 
often able men life has been a constant struggle, 
embittered by the thought that the urgent de- 
mands of the present permit no preparation for 
old age. I, being a bachelor, have been spared 
this struggle for existence, and, by following a 
simple mode of life, have never been pushed by 
actual poverty. If this condition of college 
finance is to continue, I see no hope for the pro- 
fessor of the future except in voluntary, or, 
rather, enforced, celibacy. 

The Western college professor's duties are 
usually so varied that he has little chance to 
enjoy those deep pleasures which arise from 
great attainments in one line of study, and 
which, with the pipe and the Seidel, do so much 
to make the German professor's “life a happy 
one.” In the “land-grant” college to which I 
have already referred, I have been nominally 
professor of chemistry, but at different times 
have been called upon to teach military tactics, 
physics, French, German, constitutional law, 
and political economy, and occasionally to lec- 
ture to the students on Sunday afternoons. Such 
an alternation of duties may bring a pleasing 
variety into the humdrum of college life, and I 
may say that I have enjoyed all these detours of 
pedagogy. But often it is otherwise, and the 
patient professor is overwhelmed with a deluge 
of subjects. 

To show further how bard the lot of a Western 
professor is, I will add that once I have been 
cited to appear before the Board of Trustees to 
answer for the heinous crime of riding a bicycle. 
To this charge I pleaded guilty, and threw my- 
self upon the mercy of the court. By one of the 
trustees I was compared to ‘“‘a monkey riding 
around on nothing,” which, on account of my 
well-known views on evolution, was doubtless 
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intended for an ancestral insult. In spite, how- 
ever, of this simian insinuation of the horrified 
trustee, I was allowed to retain my place. In- 
deed, I have learned gradually to look upon 
myself as an almost hardened criminal, since I 
was successively charged before the trustees 
with absenting myself from morning prayers, 
with being an infidel, and with membership in a 
political club. In another case, one of the most 
eminent young scientists of the country was dis- 
missed from a college because he did not belong 
to a church. In another instance, where the 
majority of the professors in a State college 
happened to be Presbyterians, it was understood 
that, for a vacancy in the faculty, membership in 
that organization would be regarded as an in- 
superable objection to any aspirant, however 
high his qualifications might be. Other churches 
were clamoring for a representation. I do not 
exaggerate when I say that membership in some 
Trinitarian church is a sine qua non for obtain- 
ing a position in any Western college. Fitness 
for the position is a matver of secondary im- 
portance. 

I close with a brief recital of three instances 
of hard luck in one institution endowed by the 
general Government and fostered by a State. 
The professor was about fifty years old ; he had 
a wife and six helpless children. His compensa- 
tion was small, and each quarter’s salary (and 
somewhat more) was generally promised before 
it was drawn. Hard labor and the anxiety of 
life were too much for the poor man. One night 
a blood-vessel broke in his brain. The apoplexy 
did not kill him ; the blood clot became encyst- 
ed ; he lives a hopeless imbecile and paralytic. 
He had spent thirty years in teaching for the 
State. Had he been a pampered West-Pointer, 
the Government would have cared for him ; but 
being only a faithful teacher, the State allows 
him and his family to starve. For the helpless 
husband, the crushed wife, and the bright chil- 
dren only one resource is left—to go on the 
county, to live and die in a poorhouse. The col- 
lege is certainly not to be blamed for the break- 
ing of the cerebral artery ; but after the thirty 
years of faithful service which this poor profes- 
sor has rendered, the State should provide 
something better than poverty for his apoplexy. 

In the next two cases the college is not so 
blameless, In the first of these the professor 
was not old, but somewhat feeble. Neverthe- 
less, be did his work faithfully and efficiently. 
He was thoroughly upright and honorable, and 
highly esteemed by all his students. A few 
months before his decapitation there had been 
some talk of changes in the faculty, and the pre- 
sident of the trustees had assured him that, 
whatever other changes were made, he at least 
should not be disturbed. A man of large libe- 
rality, he had given away what little surplus 
was left from his meagre salary. Thirty-five 
vears be had been a teacher, giving the flower 
and the fruit of his life for the public. Without 
a trial, without a moment’s warning, the axe 
fell, and his official head rolled in the dust. The 
only palliation offered by the trustees for this 
crime against humanity was, that the professor 
was somewhat deaf! The only consolation he 
bas, in this mixture of falsehood, injustice, and 
ingratitude, he finds in the universal indignation 
of the students and the people who know the 
facts. 

One other instance. In this case the professor 
was appointed on probation. He is a Methodist, 
and did not object to that. He had been a gal- 
lant soldier ; four years he had served in the 
army, the greater part of the time as a private. 
A minié-ball through his hip had made him a 
partial cripple for life. After his year of proba- 
tion, he was unanimously made professor, and, 
although he bad tke most difficult chair in the 


college, he was doing fairly well. A gentleman 
in the truest sense of the word, he commanded 
the respect of the students and the community. 
In some vague way a report reached the trustees 
that he was inefficient. No inquiry was made 
of the students, of his fellow-professors, or of 
the people of the neighborhood. His head fell— 
an act of arbitrary despotism. 

The trustees of this college are honest men ; 
they have acted through ignorance, and not 
through malice. In some way they have been 
led to believe that it was for the best interests of 
the institution that these two men should be dis- 
missed. There is but one opinion among the 
students and the community as to how this in- 
fluence was exerted, but no proof can be obtain- 
ed. Their meetings are secret, and their victims 
are helpless. It is the hand of the assassin strik- 
ing in the dark, and not the manly contest in the 
open day. Is there not some way in which such 
injustice can be prevented ? Cannot some means 
be devised by which the professor may keep his 
place, or at least be confronted with the causes 
which make his removal a necessity ? The above 
cases have occurred within a short time in one 
college, and their like are by no means unusual. 
I do not know of any business or profession 
which offers so little of stability and reward to 
a young man of good ability as a college profes- 
sorship. Ex-PROFESSOR. 


Notes. 


JANSEN, McCiurG & Co., Chicago, have in 
press and will shortly publish the second volume 
of their translation of Topelius’s ‘‘ Surgeon’s 
Stories,” entitled ‘ Times of Battle and of Rest.’ 
It will be uniform in size and style with the pre- 
ceding volume, ‘Times of Gustaf Adolf.’ 

Sonle & Bugbee, Boston, publish this month 
‘The Tariff Laws of the United States now in 
Force,’ with explanatory notes, and citations 
from official and judicial decisions, by Charles 
F. Williams, Secretary of the late Tariff Com- 
mission. The book will have an index. 

A new edition of Davies’s ‘Surveying’ is 
promised by A. 8S. Barnes & Co. in mid-August. 

Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, London, has 
in press a biographical sketch of Oliver Madox 
Brown, by John H. Ingram. This promising 
artist died in 1574 at the age of twenty, and the 
memorial will be enriched by illustrations after 
his own designs and those of his relatives and 
friends in a famous circle of British art. A 
small subscription edition will precede that for 
the general public, 

Prof. Daniel Sanders, the well-known lexico- 
grapher and grammarian, has just written a 
book, of interest to specialists, on the structure 
and arrangement of the sentence in German. 
The language is unfortunately subject to much 
| more complicated rules in this respect than Eng- 

lish or French. The title of the book is ‘ Satz- 

bau und Wortfolge in der deutschen Sprache.’ 
Indoors and Outdoors is the title of the new 

monthly organ (quarto) of the National Associa- 

tion for. Sanitary and Rural Improvement. It 

is edited by Charles F. Wingate and John Y. 

Culyer, and issued at a nominal price, depend- 

ing for its circulation on the various village im- 

provement societies throughout the Union. The 

prospectus enumerates thirteen of these useful 
societies (without exhausting the list) in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 

New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; and if Indoors 

and Outdoors merely succeeds in multiplying 

them, it will have found an abundant excuse for 
existence. But it appeals to every rural house- 
holder. The publication office is 119 Pearl 
| Street, New York. 
We have received also the first number of the 
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Medico-Legal Journal, published under the aus- 
pices of the Medico-Legal Society of this city. 
It contains the inaugural address of President 
Clark Bell, and much other matter of interest, 
particularly in relation to lunacy and the coro- 
ners’ system. A steel engraving of the late Dr. 
Geo. M. Beard serves for a frontispiece. On the 
recommendation of its President, the Society 
has voted to encourage the formation, out of its 
large membership, of committees for the common 
undertaking of translations from important for 
eign works within the province of this organiza- 
tion. Itisa sign of the difference in culture be- 
tween the present time and a generation ago 
that Mr. Bell thought it would be easier to make 
upa German than a French committee. The of- 
fice of the Journal is No. 55 Broadway. 

“ Three Papers on Crime ” is the title of a pam 
phlet, just issued by the American Social Science 
Association in Boston, which will repay careful 
Mr. James F. Colby treats of disfran 
chisement for crime, urging the extension of it, 


reading. 


after showing in tabular form the practices of 
the various States in this regard. Mr. Edwin 
Hill’s ‘‘ scheme for extinguishing crime ” includes 
exemption of decent households from certain 
taxes, imposing the burden of municipal admin- 
istration on houses used for disorderly purposes, 
or whose occupants refuse to give a satisfactory 
Mr. Hamilton A. Hill 
pleads for a differentiation in our prison disci 
pline, by which hardened and degraded offend 
ers may be kept apart from those of a milder and 
more hopeful type. 
** Penitentiary 
Stockholm Congress last year, is the subject of a 
paper in La Réforme Sociale for June. In another 
part of this instructive journal we find proper 
notice taken of the extraordinary interference 


account of themselves. 


teform,” as discussed at the 


of Government with farmers’ clubs (comices agri 
coles) in France. The Department of Agricul 
ture has found fault with the diversity of their 
by-laws, and compelled them to adopt uniformly 
aset drawn up by one of its subordinates, with the 
significant provision that the prefect or sub-pre 
fect of the department shall be honorary president, 
the mayor of the town honorary vice-president, of 
these clubs, with a right to preside if they choose 
to exercise it. Still anothercontributor, writing 
from Avignon, shows how the laws of succession 
in France not only are a premium upon small 
families and a stationary (total) population, but 
involve the dispersion of large families and the 
consequent abnormal growth of the cities at the 
expense of the rural districts. The subject is 
one on which it would seem as if the last word 
had been said, and yet testamentary liberty is 
apparently as far off as ever. 

We read in the June Bibliographer (J. W. 
Bouton) that at the suggestion of Mr. R. R. Bow- 
ker the Index Society has agreed to reckon 
among its future tasks an index of English and 
American portraits, as it has already decided 
upon indexes of painted and engraved por. 
traits. Mr. Bowker’s plan includes the ma- 
gazines and illustrated papers. To rate the 
portraits thus indexed according to their fideli- 
ty would probably be impracticable, but it 
would be desirable to affix theage at which 
taken (when known) or the year of publication. 

Moses King, of Cambridge, has issued a new 
edition of ‘Students’ Songs,’ comprising the 
most popular songs as now sung at the leading 
Ainerican colleges, compiled and edited by W. 
H. Hills. More than 11,000 copies of the earlier 
editions have been sold, and there is no reason 
for impugning the popular judgment indicated 
by this fact. Some of the pieces in the new edi- 
tion are here printed for the first time, and have 
naturally a predominant Harvard flavor. In 
another similar collection that may here be men- 
tioned, ‘The American College Song-Book’ 


The Nation. 


Orville Brewer & Co.), Harvard 
is not included in the list of fifty col 
leges represented. The editor of this compila 
tion issued an invitation to the leading colleges 
to contribute four songs each, original as far as 


(Chicago: 


possible, and this invitation in most cases was 
accepted. It cannot be said that the “ origi 
nality ” 
of. In most cases the verses are much better 


bere displayed is anything to be proud 


than the music. The best songs of American 
students are still those adapted from collections 
Even Har 
vard, which has a musical department and an 


of German student and folk-songs. 


annual chorister who composes a class song to 
order, has not been able to produce anything to 
take the place of the borrowed ** Fair Harvard.” 

‘Mosaics of Bible History,’ just published by 
Harper & Brothers, 
from different writers in prose and poetry 


is composed of extracts 
The 
all taken 


mosaics,” we are told, ‘‘are nearly 


from stanlard literature, and many gems are 
embodied in them. The work furnishes an ad- 
mirable method for instructing vouth in Scrip 
ture narrative.” In old times it used to be 
thought that a good way to instruct vouth in 
Scripture history was to get them to read the 
Bible, and the Bible itself was considered a 
standard, and supposed to contain many gems 


But we have changed all tbis, and the genera 
tion that has proceeded from its ‘ Ancient 
Classics [boiled down] for English Readers,” and 
its ** Foreign Classics for English Readers,” to 
its various ‘‘Selections”’ from English classics 
for English readers, may well expect to have the 
Bible prepared for weak digestions in the same 
way. 

The latest edition of Sir Thomas Brassey's lit 
tle voluine on ‘Work and Wages* (G. P. Put 
natn’s Sons) represents the ninth thousand of the 
American reprint. This work has, m fact, not 
lost its utility since it first appeared in sv. It 
is fullof valuable facts 
statement become lessons—for 


facts whichin their very 
emplovers and 
employed, 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co. we have a num 
ber of new editions, the tirst being the late D1 
Hayes’s ‘ An Arctic Boat Journey in the Autumn 
of 1854’—in all respects, so far as is evident, 





identical with the illustrated edition of IN 
Dr. Holmes's 


of Life.” embraces a_ great 


‘Pages from an Old Vi 


says and addresses, long and short, many 
of which first saw 
tic. *‘ Bread and _ the 
and ** My Hunt after * The Captain,’ ” and © The 
Physiology of Walking,” and ** Mech 
Thought and Morals,” with 
matism.” The theological selections are ‘* Jona 
than Edwards ™ and ** The Pulpit and the Pew 

The twelve pieces together are, as their title im 
plies, a fairsample of the author's philosophy, 


with one personal autobiographic episode thrown 


Newspaper ” is here, 





*Crinie 


in 
The same firm have issued four little tracts in 


its “Riverside Literature Series,” all by Haw 


thorne (‘Grandfather's Chair,” in three parts, 
and ** Biographical Stories ™), and the concluding 
two volumes of the fine uniform Riverside 


edition of this writer's works, with Mr. La 

throp’s introductions. The tracts are equipped 

with questions at the end for the use of teachers 

Vol. XI. includes the ‘ Dolliver Romance.’ * Fan 

shawe, ‘Septimius Felton,” and the ‘ Ancestral 
7 


Footstep*; Vol. XII, Tales and Sketches, Bi 


graphical Stories and Sketches, the Life of 
Franklin Pierce, a steel portrait of Hawthorne, 
a sketch his life by his son-in-law, and 


their con- 
eleventh 


an index to the works (not t& 


tents). * Fanshawe’ excepted, the 


volume groups together three stores curi- 
ously related to one another and to ‘Dr. 


Grimsbawe's Secret,’ and all posthumous, the 
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‘Ancestral Footstep* being now published for 
the first time 


tempts and rough drafts has few parallels in 


Such a series of partial at 


literary history Mr. Lathrop’s biographica 
sketch is an excellent performance, marked by 
moderation and good taste, Before taking leave 
of this edition it is worth while to remind the 
reading public that the volumes are purchasable 
separately, 

In a paper read before the American Ph 
sophical Society on March 16, by Prof. T. | 
Crane, of Cornell University, and printed in its 
Proceedings last month, an attempt was mack 
aceount for the spread of European folk-lore by 
reference to the part plaved in the diffusion of 
legends and stories by the preachers of the Mid 
ile Ages 


lections of fables 


A glance was given at the early 


Cyril's ‘Speculum Sapient 








N. Pergamenus’s * Dialogus Creatura , A 
the ‘Gesta Romanorum © and then were sid 
ered in order the dictionaries (so to call thet 
ere ror the moral tales arranged for the us 
of preachers, either alphabetically or t uly 
such as Herolt’s * Promptuarium Exeny 
and the ‘Speculum Exemplorum ’, the treat 
for the same purpose, wit! 1 throw 
like Etienne de Bourbon’s * Labs te Dor t 
raldus’s ‘Summa Virtutum, and Bromy 
‘Summa Preedicantium, and, finally, the ready 
ade sermons, lke those of Herolt: and those 
Pelbart’s * Pomarium Samples f many { 
these « mpla, with their attihations, were gis 
by Professor Crane, wl ey tly was 
rassed | the wealt I iferial, wl 
needed a Irse of res i ar and 
shiy t rible expos 

The first v fa new edit f the cata 
gue of the Musee G t, brought up toda 

SS5, has st bee ssut The first edition of 
SMO) WAS \ 1 the present wi fill 
three reliy s f lr A, 4 i. and Japan 
2) religions of at nt Fevpt, Greece, tale, and 
Gaul a catalogue of Japanese pottery 
M. 1 le M ie the ed r, savs the ] 
( has 4 xed to this first vol vit 
trod tl gior f the three tries 
and in the body of the italogue has carefully 
semarated tl i les relating t the belief f 
each people, and has subdivided the by the 
principal sects. He bas g ed in each division 
the various representations of each divinity seo as 
to show the mod ations which time has mad 
either in its characteristic features, or in its 
torm or attitude, or in its mystic meaning 


ntains, for its chief ilhis 
trated article, an account of Hampstead and 
Hampstead Heath, by Mr. William H. Kideing, 
and cf Cincinnati. bv Olive Logan. Charles Reade 
has a short Imsh story called ‘* Born to Good 
-anda poem of Brow ning’s, or song, as he 
‘alls it, is illustrated by Miss Emmet. Mr. T. W 
Higginson contributes an historical account of 
the ‘‘Seeond Generation of Englishmen in Ame 
rica,” which contains the most complete defence 
t the New England persecutions of Quakers 
and witches that we remember to have seen, 

In those days religious liberty brought a hetero 
geneous and often reckless population ; it usu 
ally involved the absence of a highly educated 
ministry ; and this implied the want of a settled 
evstem of education "—education being still a 
function of the Church, or, as in New England, 
of the State through the Church, Mr. Hig 
ginson admits that the second generation of 
Englishmen in America were—as might have 
been expected in the case of exiled sectarians, 
cut off from intercourse with the rest of the 
world, and left to develop and perfect their own 
peculiar system—more narrow, gloomy, and 
sombre than the first generation, who repre- 


sented, so far as the leaders were concerned, th: 





most difficult thing in the world to enter now 
into the real Puritan feeling of this time, in- 
volving as it does the conception of life 
as a constant battle with a persona) de- 
vil, who took possession of human _ beings 
and controlled their actions, for which at the 
same time they remained responsible. The reac- 
tion which followed the witchcraft trials is, in 
fact, almost as curious a phenomenon as the perse 
cutions themselves, In the ‘‘ Easy Chair” Mr. 
Curtis discusses the question of the proposed New- 
burgh memorial, and protests against either a 
statue of Washington brandishing a drawn 
sword on top of a column seven feet high, or, on 
the other hand, an obelisk or shaft with inscrip- 
tions. If we have to choose between the two, 
however, and take our chances of the badness of 
the work, we should be inclined to say, give us 
by all means a shaft. The more deeply we 
revere the memory of Washington, the more 
must we dread another statue of him, 


Mr. Crawford, in the Aflantic, begins an- 
other story—this time a tale of Roman life. We 
must defer criticism of it until it appears as a 
book; but we may say that it will probably 
please the lover of ‘local color,” which seems to 
be generally recognized as the note of Mr, Craw 
ford’s stories. Mr. James has a pleasant account 
of Touraine, the first, apparently, of a series of 
French provincial sketches, and Mr. R. G. White 
finishes his international satire called ‘‘ Mr. 
Washington Adams in England.” The idea of 
this is ingenious, and we will not spoil it for the 
reader by disclosing the nature of the plot. It 
is intended to contrast the American of the Eng- 
hsh imagination, who is assumed to be still of 
the Asa Trenchard type, with the real American 
gentleman—who, we need hardly say, is, like his 
brother, the true British gentleman, one of 
nature’s noblest products—and to bring out the 
gross dulness and ignorance as to American 
affairs pervading English country life. As to the 
accuracy of Mr. White’s picture of English ways 
and conversation, we will not undertake to pro- 
nounce; but is not the Trenchard type probably 
extinct in the English imagination? It became 
antiquated, we have always supposed, both in 
England and America, while he still held the 
stage. If the imagination of English society is 
still haunted by memories of or a belief in Asa, 
we may look for anything in the international 
future. The misunderstanding of each country 
by the other, as depicted by Mr. White, is so 
profound, and has been going on so long, that 
we can only wonder at the goodness of Provi- 
dence which still spares us a bloody war, and 
even seems to foster the delusion that we are 
every year on better international terms. 


—Every now and then we are told that the 
taste of the world is changing—that nobody 
reads the English classics now except some un- 
lucky civil-servant who must pass an examina- 
tion in literature, or a young man who has been 
bitten by a mania for self-culture and is pursu- 
ing a “course” of reading. It is not merely 
that Addison slumbers on the shelf and Gibbon 
appears no longer on the ladies’ toilet-tables 
where it was his chief ambition to be found. 
That change had already come when men who 
are now old were young ; but the next genera- 
tion of writers has met with the same fate. 
Jeffrey and Leigh Hunt and Christopher North— 
what are they but names ? And Landor is barely 
saved by extracts. Nor has it stopped here. To 
come down still later, Dickens and Thackeray 
are not merely outdone by a finer art, but, we 
are told, the rising generation do not even read 
them enough to know whether their art was fine 
or not. Those who are nel mezzo del cammin di 
nostra vita can hardly believe this of their 
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young friends ; but there are not wanting signs 
that it is true. A very skilful writer has lately 
published the first volume of an admirable 
‘History of the United States.’ In his endeavor 
to write in a style which should never puzzle and 
never fatigue, which should enchain the atten- 
tion of the reader by presenting him witha 
series of pictures as vivid as those which our 
best artists furnish to our best magazines, he has 
fallen so exactly into the way of an historian 
popular a third of a century ago that the read- 
ers of that day rub their eyes and ask if here is 
a new Rip Van Winkle. It might be supposed 
that a resemblance so striking would have been 
generally pointed out at once in every public 
print. It was not so. The new ‘ History of the 
United States’ was immediately noticed by all 
the daily papers and all the weekly and monthly 
magazines ; it was received with a unanimous 
chorus of praise. The style, in particular, re- 
ceived especial attention ; but no one thought of 
the forgotten writer of forty years ago: all 
looked at once to an English historian of our 
own day. Every one said that Mr. McMaster 
had imitated Mr. Green (though the English his- 
tory did not appear till the American was half 
written), and no one perceived that he resembled 
Macaulay. Yet Thackeray did not better catch 
the style of Bulwer and Disraeli and Ainsworth; 
the parodies of the ‘* Rejected Addresses” and 
of Warreniana are less like their originals ; 
no admirer of Carlyle ever copied his model balf 
so thoroughly and so well as Mr. McMaster has 
reproduced Macaulay. Whether it be imitation, 
or unconscious influence, or the similarity that 
comes from the effort of similar minds to attain 
the same end, the result is undeniable. The 
likeness is at times painful ; one feels uncomforta- 
ble in listening to the familiar rhythm, and 
meeting, one after another, the well-known 
mannerisms, There are the short sentences, the 
repetition of words, the trick of the concrete, 
the trick of comparison, the trick of antithesis, 
the trick of the superlative—all excellent rhe- 
torical devices, lending themselves admirably to 
a clear, animated, picturesque style, which 
tempts the reader on and on through a constant 
succession of interesting scenes till he drops the 
book from the mere fatigue of looking at such a 
variety of objects. The resemblance to Macaulay 
throughout is wonderful—at times laughable, at 
times irritating. Conceal the title, and it would 
be hard to persuade an admirer of the English 
historian that he kad not before him a hitherto 
unkvown essay by his favorite. And yet, till 
within a month, hardly one of the critics has 
mentioned the name of Macaulay. Sic transit 
gloria mundi. 


—Dickens’s ‘ Dictionary of London,’ first pub- 
lished several years ago, was followed shortly 
by Dickens’s ‘ Dictionary of the Thames,’ and 
more recently by Dickens’s ‘ Dictionary of Paris.’ 
Now all three of these “ unconventional hand- 
books,” as their compiler calls them, have been 
revised and brought down to date, and are is- 
sued again and simultaneously, with the date 1883 
boldly on the title-page. The original plan of 
these dictionaries was so good that it has needed 
no alteration; but the execution was not at first 
altogether equal to the design. After much per- 
sonal use of the earlier editions of these guide- 
beoks, and after a careful examination of the 
new issues, we take pleasure in saying that this 
discrepancy no longer exists, and that all three 
dictionaries are now to be highly recommended 
to tourists. In the dictionaries of London and 
Paris there is a general map </ the city, filling 
one page and giving a key to fourteen or fifteen 
section maps on a larger scale. These smaller 
maps are less easy to tear and more easy to con- 
sult than a single large folding map. Under 
the heading of “ Flats,” Mr. Dickens notes the 


still slow introduction into London of the apart- 
ment-houses common in Paris and Edinburgh 
and now also in New York. In the ‘ Dictionary 
of Paris’ we have remarked one or two minor 
slips which deserve correction in a third edition. 
Under both “ Hotels” and “ Ladies alone in 
Paris” are cross-references to “ Confections ”— 
which will, however, be sought in vain in its 
alphabetical place, although a list of those re- 
commended will be found under “ Tradesmen.” 
Under “ Newspapers ” there is no mention of the 
highly characteristic Figaro. The information 
under “ Panorama” is less detailed than it might 
be. Especially praiseworthy, however, is the 
section on “ Old Paris.” It might be well for 
Mr. Dickens to consult a few American guide- 
books to London and Paris and borrow a hint or 
two from these. At present his handbooks are 
calculated for the meridian of Greenwich per- 
haps too exclusively. 


—Mr. J. Edmund Clark writes us from York, 
England : 

‘* With regard to my letter inserted by you on 
May 17, it has been pointed out to me that only 
in Great Britain, not in Ireland, have women 
every vote except that of the Parliamentary 
francbise. The municipal franchise still excludes 
women householders in Ireland; nor, I find on 
further inquiry, are women eligible as poor-law 
guardians. With reference to the main ques- 
tion, you bave probably appreciated the signifi- 
eance of the memorial presented to Gladstone, 
signed by over one hundred members of the 
House of Commons.” 


—Civil-service reform has not reached France. 
Jules Sandeau, who died last April, was librari- 
an of the Mazarin Library. He wus an admira- 
ble novelist and dramatist, but, we fancy, no- 
thing whatever as librarian. Certainly he has 
not won himself a name either in bibliography 
or bibliothetics. He has now been replaced by 
M. Ferdinand Fabre, also a good novelist, not as 
yet a dramatist—that will come in due time, as 
it does to all good French novelists—but not the 
least bit in the world of a librarian. The Revue 
Critique protests against the decision, as an in- 
justice to a number of worthy and honorable 
workers who have served the library for years 
at absurdly small salaries, and now see their 
well-earned right to a chance of advancement 
disregarded. Fabre is an auti-clerical writer: 
readers will remember ‘ L’Abbé Tigrane.’ This 
accounts for his appointment by the present 
Govermment; but the appointment is only one of 
a class that have exercised a very prejudicial 
effect upon the interests of the Parisian libraries, 
and have not been entirely unknown in this 
country. 


HUMPHREYS'S VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN. 


The Virginia Campaign of 1864 and 1865. By 
A. A. Humphreys. [Campaigns of the Civil 
War.—XII.] Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THE last of the ‘‘ Campaigns of the Civil War” 
issued by the Scribners forms in every way a 
fitting and creditable conclusion of the series. 
This volume has been looked for with unusual 
interest because of its author and of the period 
treated of ; nor does it disappoint the public ex- 
pectation. An officer among the highest in rank 
in the Army of the Potomac, and one whose 
rank was not more distinguished than his ser- 
vices to the Union cause, General Humphreys 
brings to his task peculiar advantages. As 
Chief of Staff to General Meade, his official posi- 
tion rendered him familiar with all the Federal 
movements in the campaign of 1864, while his 
subsequent career as commander of Hancock’s 
(Second) Corps was not less conspicuous and im- 
portant. His long and emineut service after the 
war, in Washington, placed within bis easy 
reach all the official data now extant in regard 
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to the struggle. Weare not surprised, then, to 
find his book a repository of data of the greatest 
value. The narrative is very clear, concise, and 
fair in spirit. It is too crowded, and written too 
much, perhaps, in the style of an official report, 
to be entertaining to the casual reader ; but its 
interest to the student of the great campaign of 
1864-65 can hardly be exaggerated. 

This campaign was incomparably the greatest 
of the civil war. In the desperate daily struggle, 
unintermitted for months, in the unparalleled 
number of fierce battles, in the terrible destruc- 
tion of life, in the magnitude of the issues at 
stake, and of the results determined by it, no 
campaign can compare with it. The history of 
it, when fully written, will constitute a splendid 
tribute to the courage and endurance of both 
armies. This history, too, will bear witness to 
the qualities of the leaders of those armies—to 
the determined perseverance, the obstinate tena- 
city of purpose, the coolness and firmness in the 
presence of defeat, that characterized the suc- 
cessful general whom his countrymen have ever 
since delighted to honor, not more than to the 
boldness, the sagacity, the fertility of resource, 
the consummate skill which bave placed the 
defeated commander on the roll of great cap- 
tains. 

On May 4, 1564, Grant crossed the Rapidan at 
the bead of about 125,000 men ‘present for 
duty,” according to the official reports as ana- 
lyzed by General Humphreys. Lee held the 
upper line of that river with a force of 62,000 
men. Grant’s purpose was to push rapidly 
through the tangled, wooded wilderness which 
covered Lee’s right flank, and force him to fight 
in the more open country to the south of it by 
threatening his communications with Rich- 
mond. Lee anticipated his adversary, and, 
leaving his cantonments on the Rapidan, has 
tened to strike the Federal army while on the 
march. The 5th and 6th of May were marked 
by bloody battles in the dense, wooded wilder- 
ness, and sometimes miry thickets, of this re- 
gion. Each side was by turn the assailant, but 
the advantage, especially on the second day, 
was decidedly with the Confederates. The diffi- 
culty of manceuvring large bodies of men in 
such a country was immense, and superiority of 
numbers did not give a corresponding advan- 
tage. On May 7 the Federal army again moved 
on Lee’s flank, with the intention of seizing 
Spottsylvania Court-house; but Stuart’s cavalry 
opposed their march so stubbornly that the Con- 
federates reached the coveted position first, and 
held it. 

From the 8th to the 20th of May, the vicinity 
of Spottsylvania Court-house was the scene of 
many severe and some furious battles, the most 
memorable of which occurred May 12, when 
Grant threw the half of his army, under Han- 
cock and Burnside, against Lee’s lines. Burnside 
was repulsed, but Hancock’s attack on the Con- 
federate centre was for a time successful, the 
Federals capturing a salient position on Ewell’s 
line with a number of guns and a large part of 
Johnson’s division. All day long raged at this 
point the sanguinary contest. The ground was 
piled with dead. A dead tree, nearly two feet 
in diameter, was cut off some distance above the 
earth by the terrific hail of musket-balls. The 
fate of the Confederate army trembled in the 
balance. Only by the most strenuous efforts 
and the fiercest fighting was Lee able to force 
back the superior masses which had broken his 
lines and seemed on the point of overwhelming 
him. But he did it, and the subsequent attacks 
upon his position were bloody and fruitless to 
the Federals. On May 20, Grant tried the move- 
ment by Lee’s right flank again, but unsuccess- 
fully, and in a day or two the armies once more 
confronted each other near Hanover Junction. 
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Here the position taken up by Lee was so ad- 
vantageous that Grant drew off without attack, 
and, continuing his former strategy, crossed the 
Pamunkey below the Confederate right. But 
when he advanced, Lee was again in his path 
way, and continued to anticipate his movements 
until the lines of both armies crossed the famous 
field of Cold Harbor. Here, on June 5, Grant 
made the most bloody and disastrous of his 
assaults upon the Confederate army. His assault 
was general, but be was everywhere repulsed 
with great 
trifling cost to the Confederates. 

This ended the campaign against Richmond 
from the north side of the James, and ten days 
later the Federal army was on its march to try 
the approach by way of Petersburg and the 
Appomattox, where Butler had for some time 
been ‘* bottled up” 
in battle of Grant’s army 
reached nearly 50,000 men, according to Genera] 
Humphreys (other Federal accounts make it 
much larger), and the reinforcements sent him 
about 28,000. Lee, on the other hand, had re 
ceived about 15,000 men, which seems to have 


slaughter, and at comparatively 


by Beauregard. The losses 


had by this time 


This was a period 
Federal ce 
Lincoln is said to have been more dis 


covered the bulk of his losses, 
of great depression in the uncils, 
President 
couraged and despondent at this time than at 
An ordinary com 
mander, in General Grant's place, would have 


any other during the war. 


hesitated about continuing this costly and ap 
parently fruitless mode of warfare on the south 
side of the James. Grant did not. He knew 
that Lee had been forced to detach Breckinridge 
and Early to drive Hunter away from Lynch 
burg. It was easy to maintain the Federal 
superiority in numbers, and General Grant 
transferred his army to the Appomattox and 
attempted to seize Petersburg. A failure and 
the loss of 8,000) men were the result. A series 
of attempts against the railroads from the South 
to Richmond followed, which were completely 
foiled by Lee, and with heavy cost to the Fede 
rals. By the 30th of June the Federal losses in 
battle had risen to over 68,000, according to 
General Humphreys (p. 242), or to 
authorities. I 


75,000 by other 
These losses and the detachment of 
the Sixth Corps to Washington, made ne 
by Early’s advance on that city, rendered Grant 
foratime less aggressive. Great preparations 


ring of a mine on 


were now made for the spri 





the centre of Lee’s Petersburg lines. A vigorous 
demonstration on the north side of the James 
called off a large part of Lee's forces, and 
morning of July 50, when but three C 
divisions were at 
sprung. The explosion of 8,000 pounds of powder 
buried a regiment of Confederates and made a 
fearful gap in their lines. An assault was at 
once made by Burnside’s corps, supported by 
Hancock, Warren, and Ord. Some prepara 
tions had been made by General Beauregard 





Petersburg, the mine was 


against such a contingency, but only skill 

highest order, and a courage that counted life as 
nothing worth on the part of the handful of Con 
federates within reach, enabled them 
The assault 


was badly managed, and, notwithstanding the 


the immense force sent against them 


success of the mine and the tremendous momen 
lumns, ended in complete 
and disastrous defeat to the Federal arms. This 
chapter is the most graphic in General Hum 
phreys’s book 

After another period 
Grant renewed his operations again 
Lee's flanks, h 
pel the Confederates to stretch their thin lines 
in both directions. The Federals thus seized the 
Weldon railroad in August, and Fort Harrison, 
on the north side, at the end of September, but 
all other efforts against Lee's lines during the 


tum of the assaulting c 


f comparative rest, 
th of 





is numbers enabling bim to com 
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The win- 


ught worse enemies to the Con 


autumn proved costly and abortive 
ter, however, br 
federates than even the splendid army in their 


front. The signs of exhaustion were every 
where evident in the South A succession of 
disasters had given Georgia and South Carolina 
to Sherman, and Tennessee to Thomas, SNS! 


dan had ruthlessly harried the Shenandoah Val 
lev. For months Lee's men, in the trenches at 
Petersburg, were but half fed and half thed 
while every letter that came to the camp told of 


suffering and starvation at home 


Phe spring came, to tind Lee holding thirty 
tive mil f entrenchments wit TOO met 
all arms (according to General Huniphres 
while Grant had 12.000 in) his front Lee's 
strength was steadily weakening lesertions 
were numerous ; the privations of W itite 
had broken the spirit of the Confederates. Ls 
last effort against Fort Steadma n Mar 
made to cover his withdrawal f1 te ’ 
failed, and st him heavily Grant moved 
against Lee's rig lank and it \ 
soon as tf roads permitted Tt f i 
overt! w of Pickett and} l t 
Forks 1 April 1 rt be ral victory, and 
the loss it entailed on La t red . feat 
Next day his thin lin wer 
resist Grant’s assaults. Peterst ik 
moud were given up on the nightof Ap atid 
Lee attempted to reach Dany f ‘ 
f the supplies to reach | at At a4 t 
house destroyed his last eof eft I s 
The delay and exhaust I t bout by tl 
tuse, together with the ray tv and over 
wl f eof t Federal adva th 
Tf 1 Danville a f i th t te 
ward Lynchburg. The sufferings of the winter 
found a tit se the | ‘ t 
arch, when for davs a little hed corn was 
he ¥ ration rr “ Or that 
had left Peterst iw i a week to 8,000 
n ranks at Apy ittex., G | Humphreys 
finds it ficult t redit t stue mi that 
rm 1ined 1 Lee at th ist, and tl n that 
many men must have throw awav ti rarmws 
ifter the sur ler | ’ Vital Hi in 
error, There were but 8.000 men ready for duty 
n the morning of the dav the surrender was 
lecided upon and while the Confederate army 
Was still drawn up for battle The remainder 
of the 28,000 who were afterward paroled bad 
ilready fallet t f ranks trom utter ex 
haustion and lack of food, or had been scat 
tered in the ubats that marked the preceding 
lavs. 


Lee has been criticised for his final 
in this campaign ; but the truth is, the general 
result, after the defeat of Hood at Nashville and 
the advance of Sherman into North Carolina, 


erations 


was inevitable. It was not possible long to delay 
the catastrophe. As a specimen of the boldness, 
sagacity, and skill with which a small army 
may be so handled as to cripple and baffle far 
larger and better appointed forces, this cam 
paign will take high rank in history, as will its 
veteran commander among those who are recog 
nized as masters in the art of war. 


WHITNEY'S CLIMATIC CHANGES, 

The ¢ Later 
Times: A Discussion Based on Observations 
made in the Cordilleras of North America. 
By J. D. Whitney. (Memoirs of the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy at Harvard Coilege. 
Vol. vii.] Cambridge. 
It is more than forty years since Agassiz pub 
lished the famous memoir in which he maintained 
his theory of a glacial epoch, or that the era of 
man was immediately preceded by a period of 
intense cold, during which most of the temper.te 
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zone, as well as the polar regions, was buried 
Though admitting 
that the general tendency of the temperature of 
the earth’s surface has been 


under a vast sheet of ice. 


toward greater 
cold, and that each epoch was cooler than its 
immediate predecessor, he denied that the pro- 
cess had been gradual and continuous, and held 
that between each two geological eras there in- 
tervened a period much colder than either of 
them. The glacial period was merely the latest 
of these. So far as the ice age is concerned, this 
theory is still the most widely received, though 
comparatively few geologists concur in the 
hypothesis of recurrent cold periods. Astrono- 
mers, on the other hand, are nearly unanimous 
in the belief that the cooling of the whole solar 
uninterrupted 
throughout the entire course of geological time, 


system has been an process 
which implies that the sun was hotter during 
the glacial period than now, and that the mean 
temperature of the earth was higher. The diffi- 
culties involved in the theory of a cold glacial 
epoch are not even confined to this astronomical 
seems at first 
thought, it is by no means certain that a rigor- 
ous climate would favor the formation of ex 
tensive glaciers. A general diminution of tem- 
perature would diminish evaporation from the 
seas, lakes, and rivers, and consequently also 


objection: for, strange as it 


the rain and snow-fall, and it is anything but an 
easy matter to decide whether diminished tem- 
perature would promote the formation of glacial 
ice, or the accompanying decrease of atmos- 
pheric precipitation retard the accumulation of 
ice, to the greater extent ; in fact, this point has 
never been determined. Doctor Croll has en. 
deavored to reconcile the views of astronomers 
and geologists by an ingenious hypothesis, ac- 
cording to which a periodic variation in the 
earth’s orbit is accompanied, not indeed by a 
change in the total amount of heat received 
from the sun, but by an alteration in the length 
of the seasons, so that in his belief the glacial 
period was one in which the winters in the 
northern hemisphere were long and cold, while 
the summers were hot, but short. Lyell, on the 
other hand, believed that the glacial period 
could be accounted for without any change in 
solar radiation by supposing an abnormal quan- 
tity of land in high latitudes ; but both of these 
theories are open to the extremely serious objec- 
tion that they fail to give a satisfactory account 
of the whole of the heat received from the sun. 

It would be easy to make out a list of good 
geologists who have advocated the view that the 
mean sea-level temperature of the glacial period 
must have been higher than that of the present 
day on one or other of the grounds referred to, 
resorting to local conditions, such as high alti- 
tudes, to explain the formation of snow and ice ; 
but they have obtained little hearing, and the 
great maiority have quietly adhered to their 
belief in the association of a low mean tempera- 
ture and glaciation, without much attempt to 
refute the counter-arguments. This is in part 
ascribab!e to the strength of the current of opi- 
nion which, once having received a certain 
direction, is nore easily followed than fought, 
and partly to the convenience of the theory 
which, as something in itself mysterious, has 
been called upon to account for any of a very 
large class of phenomena otherwise difficult of 
explanation. 

Professor Whitney has reopened the discussion 
with the advantage of the greatly increased 
store of facts bearing on the subject which has 
accumulated of late years. He passes in review 
the various areas of the earth's present surface, 
so far as they have been investigated, on which 
glaciers are actually forming, or where the mean 
annual temperature is so low that excess of heat 
constitutes no obstacle to their formation. Of 


| 


| 


| of geology to show tuat there has been no gene- 


such areas the great mountain system of Central | 


Asia is one of the most interesting. Here the 
southern range, that of the Himalayas, receives 
the hot, moisture-laden winds from the Indian 
Ocean, condensing the vapor as rain and snow, 
and upon the mountains accumulate the largest 
glaciers in the world. The winds, deprived of 
most of their moisture, pass on to other im- 
mensely high ranges where the mean tempera- 
ture is lower; but the air reaching this region is 
so dry that very little rain or snow falls, and 
glaciers are insignificant or entirely wanting. 
In the arctic regions, also, our author traces a 
similar relation between glaciers, temperature, 
and precipitation. Greenland has commonly 
been supposed to be buried under a vast ice- 
sheet, and has constantly been appealed to as a 
modern example of the conditions prevailing 
over a much wider area during the glacial 
epoch ; but Professor Whitney shows that the 
supposition of continuous ice in Greenland is an 
assumption, and that the glacial sheet is prob- 
ably confined to the neighborhood of the moun- 
tain ranges which run parallel to its eastern and 
western shores—a theory upon which rests the 
present expedition of Baron Nordenskjéld. 
Southerly winds carry much moisture to Green- 
land from the oceanic areas warmed by the Gulf 
Stream, and the consequence is a heavy annual 
snowfall along its coasts ; but in other portions 
of the arctic regions less favorably situated with 
regard to oceanic and atmospheric currents—in 
the archipelago north of North America, and on 
the northern coast of Asia—though the cold is 
more intense, glaciers do not form for lack of 
moisture. These facts, and others of a similar 
character, evidently suggest the inquiry, If only 
those cold areas which are in the direct path of 
warm, moist winds are now glaciated, how 
could a more general prevalence of cold, accom- 
panied by decreased evaporation, result in cover- 
ing the earth from the poles to middle latitudes 
with ice ? 

Turning to the geological records of an ice 
age, Professor Whitney reviews the literature 


ral glaciation in the western United States, in 
eastern Europe, in any portion of Asia (unless, it | 
may be, near its uninvestigated northeastern 
coast), or in Australia. In all of these regions, 
wherever glaciers have existed, they have evi- | 
dently been, like those of modern Switzerland, 
of the mountain type, strictly subordinated to 


| the local topography. In fact, the clearly estab- 


lished relics of an ice age are confined to west- | 
ern Europe and a portion of northeastern North 
America, or, including Greenland, to the neigh- 
borhood of the North Atlantic. Of these areas, 
Professor Whitney pays most attention to Scan- 
dinavia, where glaciers still exist, and which, as 
the Swedish geologists have shown, occupied a 
higher level during the glacial epoch than it now 
does. The greater elevation gave the mountains 
of the peninsula greater condensing power ; but 
this our author does not regard as sufficient to 
account for a glacier system exceeding that of 
modern Greenland, without the aid to be derived 
from additional evaporation resulting from 
greater sun-heat. Here, too, tiie proof seems 
indubitable that the glaciers flowed from a cen- 
tral elevated region, and did not form portions 
ofa polar ice cap. The glaciation of the north- 
eastern United States and Canada he regards as 
too imperfectly worked out for general discus- 
sion, and therefore confines himself to some sug- 
gestions and to criticism of certain supposed 
facts as to its character. 

Professor Whitney states the general conclu- 
sions he has reached as follows : 


‘The conditions of a glacial epoch are not, 
therefore, to be sought for in a general diminu- 
tion of the temperature, It is true that the re- | 


cially in the far West. 


gions in which the glaciers take their rise cannot 
be so warm that precipitation takes the form of 
rain ; but the required low temperature must be 
confined to a limited area, and be brought about 
by local causes, and not be something in which 
all the other portions of the earth are sharers. 
There must be copious precipitation, which, al- 
though locally in the form of snow, can in reality 
only be the result of a high mean temperature 
in other regions. In short, warmth, as a pheno- 
menon of general occurrence, is more indispen- 
sably necessary than cold, because the latter 
may always be produced, where locally wanted, 
by increase of elevation or by the shifting of the 
ocean currents.” 


It cannot safely be predicted that most geolo- 
gists will be persuaded to agree with his conclu 
sions by the argument Professor Whitney offers 
or the evidence he presents. He has shown that 
much is to be said for his view, and he has made 
valuable contributions to the literature of glaci- 
ation, but he cannot be thought to have met all 
objections or to have proved his case. Indeed, 
the question of the temperature of the ice age 
can hardly be settled on merely geological evi- 
dence, since physical principles of no little eom- 
plexity are involved. Should these prove in 


| harmony with his views, the evidence presented 


would acquire new value. But, however this 
may be decided, Professor Whitney has done his 
science a great service by drawing attention to 
the frequent abuses of the glacial theory, which 
is invoked without scruple in the writings of 
many modern geologists to account for gravel de- 
posits, for erosion, for displaced rock, for denuda- 
tion, for the formation of soil, and for almost any 
mechanical effects not readily referable to other 
causes. He also deserves thanks for having re- 
opened a question which should never have 
been allowed to rest. If the sun is a varia- 
ble star, it is to the geological record that 
recourse must be had for proof. If it is cool- 
ing uniformly, the earth must have had a 
higher mean temperature during the glacial 


epoch than it now possesses. Geologists and 


| astronomers have an equa! interest in settling 


this important point, and it is one upon which 
they should not agree to differ. If, again, 
it is really capable of satisfactory proof that 
the northern hemisphere, from the thirty-ninth 
parallel northward, was cooled down to a tem- 


| perature compatible with general glaciation 


by an alteration in the length of the seasons or 
by a redistribution of land, while the entire 
northern hemisphere received as much, or more, 
heat than it now does, physicists and climatolo- 
gists should vie with one another in seeking a 
rigorous demonstration of the condit!ons and of 
the manner in which the heat was disposed of 
without producing more warmth. 

If the earth has been growing cooler, it must 
also have been growing dryer. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Whitney was led to his examination of 
the glacial question by observations and specu- 
lations on the desiccation of certain areas, espe- 
Few of his readers will 
probably consider that he has been as successful 
in treating this subject as the kindred one of 
glaciers. A critic in a scientific journal has al- 
ready pointed out that historical time affords 
much too narrow a basis for the deductions 
which Professor Whitney has attempted to 
make from the records concerning the dryness 
of past geological ages. Were it possible to 
prove clearly any perceptible desiccation arising 
from the waning heat of the sun during the last 
5,000 years, that fact would indicate a tempera- 
ture for the early Tertiary entirely inconsistent 
with the existence of the fauna and flora known 
to have flourished at that time. He also, it is 


| true, advances geological arguments to show 


progressive desiccation since the Tertiary, but 
he neglects to mention the evidence of small 
precipitation and intense evaporation abundant- 
ly afforded by the Triassic and Jurassic of the 
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is compatible with almost any general tempe- 
rature of the earth and any amount of evapora- 
tion, for the presence of a mountain barrier in 
the path of the moist air-currents will always 
cause drought. 

‘Climatic Changes’ is deficient in clearness 
and in logical sequence. This not only bas led 
the author into some inconsistencies, but will, 
we fear, cost him many readers. In these days 
memoirs follow one another so rapidly that 
even the specialist must select his reading, and 
is loth to spend time in remoulding for himself 
into a more compact and intelligible shape the 
details of a desultory argument. 


A FRENCH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Bibliographie des Bibliographies. Par Léon 
Vallée de la Bibliothéque Nationale. Paris: 
Em, Terquem. 1883. S8vo, pp. vi.-774. 25 fr 


SomME time ago we called attention to M. James 
Jackson’s ‘ Liste provisoire de bibliographies géo- 
grapbiques.’ That book, although confined to so 
narrow a subject, contained 1,557 articles, M. 
Vallée’s, though he takes all knowledge to be his 
province, has only 6,894. The reason that the 
difference is not greater is that M. Jackson re- 
ferred to lists, even short ones, which he found 
in books of travel, transactions of learned socie- 
ties, and the like. M. Vallée records, in general, 
only substantive volumes. Had he followed M. 
Jackson’s example, in this day when the custom 
of prefixing “lists of authorities ” is so common, 
one shudders to think of the size which his vol- 
ume would have reached. 

M. Vallée very appropriately begins by giving 
a bibliography of bibliographies of bibliography. 
These second-cousins of literature—or, if you 
prefer, cube-roots or double-refined essences— 
are, he says, three in number: Tonelli (1782), 
which is entirely forgotten ; Petzholdt (1866), 
which every schoolboy knows, or at least every 
library boy; and Sabin (1872), which is merely 
a selection of 1,200 titles. This list is absurdly 
incomplete. M. Vallée himself gives, in the 
body of his work, Peignot’s ‘ Répertoire biblio- 
graphique universel,’ Namur’s ‘ Bibliographie 
paléographico-diplomatico bibliogique,’ Guild's 
‘ Librarian’s Manual,’ and ‘‘J. D. O.’s” ‘Some 
French Bibliographies.’ Besides these, there are 
three books which he has apparently not met 
with, though it is almost incredible that he 
should not—Power’s ‘ Handy Book about Books,’ 
which was the foundation of Sabin’s list ; Por- 
ter’s ‘Handbook of Bibliographies in the Read- 
ing-room of the British Museum’; and the list of 
‘* bibliographical aids” prefixed to Leypoldt and 
Jones’s ‘ American Catalogue,’ which, though it 
is almost confined to recent English and Ameri- 
can bibliographies, is fuller in a number of 
topics than M. Vallée’s, in spite of the greater 
extent of his field. 

Of the three whom he has mentioned, Petz- 
holdt is the chief ; and it is not evident why the 
German book of more than 900 pages should be 
replaced by this French work of 774. M. Vallée 
gives no explanation. unless we take as such bis 
pointing out that Petzholdt is arranged system- 
atically by subjects, with an index of authors, 
and that his own book is arranged alphabetically 
by authors, with an alphabetical index of subjects 
—as near an approach to a ‘‘dictionary ™ cata- 
logue, which would mix the two alphabets in 
one, as a Frenchman would like to make. If 
this be M. Vallée’s reason, it is hardly sufficient. 
There is a manifest propriety in arranging the 
entries in a subject-bibliography by subjects, as 
Petzholdt does, and not by authors, as Vallée 
does. There is alsoa manifest convenience to 
the reader in spreading before him in one place 
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all the bibliographies of a certain subject; there 
is almost no advantage in having all the biblio 
graphical works of a certain author brought 
together. One goes to such a manual to tind 
what Schiller bibliographies there are, or what 
art bibliographies, and very rarely to know 
what Peignot has written or Quérard. Then, as 
to the ease of finding any special subject, if there 
isa pin to choose, the superiority is not on the 
side of the Frenchman. You want a Goethe 
bibliography : you look in Vallée’s index, and 
find eleven brief catch-titles referring you by 
numbers to eleven different parts of the author 
list, where are given the full titles—with im 
prints, but without collations, by the way. You 
look in Petzholdt’s index, and you find one refe 
rence to three consecutive pages, where all of the 
fourteen Goethe books are spread before you at 
once, with full titles. 

There is, however, a reason for which it is 
well worth while to buy M. Vallée’s work. It is 
published seventeen years later than Petzholdt’s, 
and those years have been unusually prolitic in 
bibliographies. For instance, there are eighty 
one subjects in Vallée’s index in the letter T 
alone which are not in Petzholdt—tiat is to say, 
nearly four-fifths of the later editor's subjects in 
that letter are new, and probably the proportion 
is thesame throughout. And yet he bas not ex 
hausted the field. We do not find, for example, 
Hortis’s ‘ Bibliografia delle edizioni del Tasso, 
1879; Coelho’s ‘ Bibliogratia critica de historia e 
litteratura spagnuola,’ 1872; Carpellini’s ‘ Lette 
ratura dantesca’ (a continuation of De Batines’s 
Dante bibliography) ; Salimbeni’s * Nota biblio 
grafica intorno gli ssacchi,’ S81 ; Orsi’s ‘Saggy 
bibliografico su G. Botero, 1882; Pappsfava’s 
‘ Letteratura notarile,’ Innsbruck, 1883, although 
M. Vallée bas the Zara edition of ISs0. He has 
Papanti’s ‘ Catalogo dei novellieri italiani,’ 1S7! 
but omits his ‘G. B. Passanoe i suoi novellien,’ 
Is7s. A similar omission is Melzi and Tosi's 
‘Bibliogratia dei romanzi di cavalleria italiani,’ 
1865. We do not tind Antonucci and Giannini’s 
‘Catalogo di opere stampate dai Soncit 
XV e XVI, 1868,’ nor the ‘Catalogi dei codici 
orientali di aleune biblioteche d'Italia,’ begun 
in 1878; nor the two periodicals, Biblogras 
d'Italia, 1867, ete., and Bibliografia iiversale 
1879, ete. ; nor Valdrighi'’s ‘ Annotazioni bibh 
grafiche intorno Bellerofonte Castaldi.” These 
are all Italian books, but we miss also Dukas’s 
‘Etude sur le Satiricon de J. Barclay’; Qu 
rard’s ‘Livres A clef, 1873; Tesar’s * Litteratur 
des Feuerwesens,’ 1881; Pollen’s * Universal 
Catalogue of Books in Art,’ published by the 
South Kensington Museum in two volumes and 
a supplement (the most important art bibliogra 
phy ever compiled) ; the British Museum Cata 
logueof Hebrew books (although Steinschneider’s 
Catalogue of Hebrew books in the Bodleian 
Library is given, which shows that the omission 
did not proceed from its being a library cata 
logue). And here we may remark that M 
Vallée affords in bis preface no indication of the 
principle upon which he goes in excluding and 
including books—one has to infer it from his 
practice ; and from that it seems that he means, 
very properly we tb 


ik, to put in whatever is in 
effect a bibliography, 








though it may be in form 
the catalogue of a library or a bookseller’s list 
He might include, for instance—but he does not 
—the catalogue of the Ticknor collection at the 
Boston Public Library as a bibliography of 
Spanish literature; it is one of the best that 
there are. He might put in—but again he does 
not—Quaritch’s bulky volumes: they are, to 
say the least, quite as useful as Le Livre, which 
he has. He includes also a number cf those 
bibliographies of authors which of late have so 
frequently been annexed to their works. But 
he has not found them all—not, for instance, the 


one annexed ir | ere ra l 
maso Campanella,” and to Cir la Pistoia 
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cals leave someti tor be red rw lart 
editions of Tirab his ‘Storia i leteratura 
italiana’ are mentioned—the Roman and the 
second Modena—but M. Vallée does not allude 


to the two earlier editions of Florence in octay 


and of Naples, q 


juarto, nor to the later and more 
onvenient Milan edition in octavo (Is j 

rhe supplements to Schwab and Klupfel’s useful 
Wegweiser’ are stated in utterly insufficient 


fashion ; but it would take too long to give the 


letails here. There is nothing to show that the 
lndex Medicus survived its first volume, or that 
the Library Journal outlasted ISS1, The Newer 
Anzeiger fu Bibliographie rightly appears 


under Never, but the first series, the Anzeiger, 
is inconsistently put under the editor, Petzholdt 
and wrongly said to cover 1840-(1546) in five vol 
umes, when it really goes from 1840 to 1856 in 
sixteen volumes, and no notice is taken of two 
changes of title: yet all these details are cor 
rectly given in Petzholdt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Biblio- 
graphica.’ 

We have by no means mentioned all the omis 
sions we have noticed. The most remarkable 
character of the work is its incompleteness. 
It is difficult to understand how any one, 
with all the resources of the largest library 
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in the world at his command, could leave out so 
many works which a slight research in obvious 
places would have given him, Fortunately, M. 
Vallée intimates his intention of publishing a 
supplement, which, at the present rate of the 
production of book lists, will be, if he waits a 
few years, as large as the present volume, and 
in conjunction with it will be a very useful help; 
for what he has done is done well. There are a 
few slips, of course. The title of the standard 
Spanish bibliography, which is put in full under 
Antonio, N., for the Roman edition, is repeated 
a little further down under Antonius Hispalensis 
for the Madrid edition. A mechanical accident, 
probably, in the title of G. T. Petrowitch’s 
‘Scanderbeg, essai de bibliographie raisonnée,’ 
has reduced Scanderbeg, the subject of the work, 
to a first name of the author, thus, ‘‘ Petrowitch 
(Se.)\—Essai de bibliographie raisonnée”; and 
consequently Scanderbeg does not appear in 
the index. But the work of the copyist ap- 
pears to be generally painstaking and accurate, 
and the typograpby is admirable. It is only to 
be hoped that M. Vallée will not be in such a 
hurry to publish his next edition or his supple- 
ment, and will meantime have learned the art 
of research. 


GENERAL SKOBELEFF. 


Skobeleff and the Slavonic Cause. By O, K. 
London : Longmans & Co. 1883. 


IT is an open secret that ‘‘O, K.,” the author of 
this account of General Skobeleff, is a certain 
Mme. Novikoff, the wife, we believe, of a 
Russian general, and weil known in London 
society as, after some inscrutable fashion, an 
informal agent of the Russian Government. 
She has taken advantage of the sudden death of 
the brilliant young Russian general to put to 
gether a book which, under pretence of being a 
biographical memoir, is really a glorification of 
the autocratic system of government which 
prevails in Russia—a gloritication and a defence. 
The book, being written in English, is addressed 
primarily to the British nation, with whom Mme, 
Novikoff may be said to have astanding quarrel 
on account of their lack of admiration for the 
great Russian institution of autocracy ; and, in 
order to effect their conversion to the true faith, 
she adopts, woman-like, the tu-quoque style of 
argument, England, it appears, is just as auto- 
cratically governed as Russia: 


“At his [Mr. Gladstone's] bidding the House 
of Lords pass one measure after another which 
they most abhor ; at his command the House of 
Commons reluctantly consents to impose—after 
t ‘y days of talking—the closure upon in- 

“ble debates, which formed a kind of 

vyhich no impresario in the werld would 

u ate more than one night. Mr. Gladstone’s 

opponents are powerless. Queen, princes, lords, 

commons—all the estates of the realm—are as 

nothing compared with him. It is, no doubt, a 

noble spectacle, the devotion of the English peo 

ple te their greatest statesman ; but what about 
‘the one-man power’ ¢” 


Mme. Novikoff, adopting as her own the senti- 
ments of a certain pan-Slavic organ, is 


‘firmly persuaded that all the talk of the pre- 
sent day about introducing another form of 
government is nothing more nor less than vain 
twaddle, which can lay claim neitber to justice 
nor to sincerity. It is not of this that Russia 
stands in need. 5 What we want is, tole- 
ration in matters of religion, a cessation of dis- 
courses against dissent by police agents, pub- 
licity and independent courts of justice, freedom 
of the press, as the only means to drive out all 
infectious juices which poison our literature, 
and thereby to call out a free reaction of sincere 
convictions and honorable, sound judgment ; we 
need a simplification of local administration, a 
reform of taxation, free access to means of en- 
lightenment, a limitation of unproductive ex- 
penditure, a reduction in court attendants,” 
etc., ete, 
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In other words, what Mme. Novikoff desires 
is, that her cherished Russian autocrat should be 
melted down and then recast in the similitude 
of that tremendous British autocrat, Mr. Glad- 
stone. And she is of opinion that ‘‘all this can 
be done, not only without limiting the absolute 
power, but more speedily and more easily by an 
autocratic will, fearless and without suspicion, 
mindful of his absolute power, and therefore a 
careful guardian of the free expression of the 
people’s mind and the people’s needs.” There is, 
of course, no accounting for ultimate convic- 
tions, and, as Mme. Novikoff declares herself 


to be possessed of this extraordinary faith in | 


the healing power of an “autocratic will,” there 
is, as Carlyle would have said, ‘‘ nothing to be 
done but to leave her in that strange state, pray- 


ers at the same time being put up for her in all | 


churches.” 

More interesting than “ O. K.’s ” queer defence 
of Russian autocracy is that pertion of her book 
which deals with the life and exploits of General 
Skobeleff. She has littie or nothing that is new 
to tell about her hero, but she has brought to- 
gether the notices which appeared of him in the 
letters of newspaper correspondents during the 
Russo-Turkish war, and from the reading of 
these a tolerably clear picture of the man can be 
obtained. He was remarkable in many ways— 
a scholar as well asa soldier. He spoke English 
without the slightest foreign accent, was well 


hand. His most brilliant achievements owed 
their success to the thoroughness and precision 
with which his plans had been previously ma- 
tured in his mind. The sublime indifference to 
danger which he showed upon the field of battle 
was an essential part, so to speak, of his system. 
It was this indifference which drew forth to the 
uttermost the fighting capacities of his soldiers, 
which evoked in them a like disregard of death. 

In the intervals of fighting, no one was more 
sedulous in looking after the well-being of his 
men. He was a rich man, and every penny of 
his pay he was wont to give away, in order to 
mitigate the hardships of his men in the field. 
‘* He knew the soui of every soldier as if he were 
himself a private,” was the common remark of 
the men who bad served under him. In front of 
Plevna, his was the one Russian camp that was 
kept scrupulously clean. The men were all 
sheltered in excellent huts, prepared for any 
degree of cold, and witha fire-place and chimney 
to every hut. When on the march, the camp- 


| kettles were always despatched with great care 
| in advance to the place where the troops were 


read in English literature, and fond of quoting | 
from the English poets, especially Byron. He | 


also read French, German, and Italian ; spoke 
modern Greek, as well as Wallach, Bulga- 
rian, Serb, and more than one of the Central 
Asian dialects. Had he not been a soldier, he 
would probabiy have been known as a great 
geographical explorer. In all his campaigns he 
carried with him neatly-bound diamond editions 
of the British, German, and French standard au- 
thors, the margins of which were covered with 
annotations written in small, distinct characters. 
Speaking of his first meeting with Skobeleff, Mr. 
Archibald Forbes, the well-known war corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, writes as follows : 


“‘[ thought then, as I have never ceased to 
think, that I never looked ona finer man. Six 
feet high, straight as a pine, the head carried 
high, with a gallant, débonnaire fearlessness ; 
square across the shoulders, deepened chest, 
slender of waist; .. of frank, graceful, 
supple figure, set off to perfection by the white 
frockcoat with decorations and gold lace on it— 
Skobeleff, with his high, frank bearing, looked 
a genial king of men. As I write, I see before 
me that lofty forehead, shaded with the chestnut 
curls, the clear, frank, manly biue eyes, that 
met yours so stanchly ; the long, straight, de- 
cisive nose—the kind of nose Napoleon said he 
looked for among his officers when he wanted to 
find a general; the beautiful mouth, with its won- 
derful mobility of expression; the well-turned, 
compact chin, with the deep dimple in the 
centre.’ 

Mr. Forbes, in common with all who had any 
intercourse with him, speaks enthusiastically of 
the charm of manner which belonged to Skche- 
leif, the variety and easy flow of his conversa- 
tion. He appears to have been preéminently 
great asa general and a soldier, because that 
happened to be the profession which he had 
selected, but endowed also with powers of mind 
which would have raised him to eminence in 
any walk of life. No judgment of him could 
be more erroneous than that which attributes 
his uniform success in all his undertakings to 
mere dash and excess of courage in the work of 
leadership. No general, it is true, ever possessed 
in a greater degree than Skobeleff those qualities 
which win the affection and confidence of the 
soldier, and so freely obtain from him all that 
it is possible for him to give; but Skobeleff called 
upon his soldiers to run no risks the measure of 
which had not been carefully calculated before- 


to sleep ; and when the men arrived, their food 
was ready cooked. Skobeleff always tasted it, 
and recorded whether it was good cr bad. He 
laid great stress upon a saying of Marshal Saxe, 
that the strength of an army lay in its feet, and 
was most particular to allow of no damaged 
boots in his division. It fared ill with the 
soldier and with his officer if the boots were not 
well and regularly greased. After the war, 
when typhus broke ovt in the Russian army, 
Skobeleff chartered a vessel at his own expense 
to convey his sick and wounded back to Russia, 
and they were, in consequence, the first of the 
Russian army who had the good fortune to re- 
turn to their native land. By the Bulgarians he 
was idolized as much as by his own men ; and 
he succeeded in instilling into Bulgarian recruits 
no small measure of his own reckless and in- 
domitable spirit. One of the greatest exploits of 
the war was the battle of Shenovo, when about 
15,000 Turkish troops, eutrenched with heavy 
guns, surrendered to an attacking force unaided 
by a single piece of artillery. The position had 
to be carried at the point of the bayonet, and 
this apparently desperate enterprise was success- 
fully accomplished by Skobeleff at the head 
of a force a considerable portion of which con- 
sisted of Bulgarians recruited during the war. 
Skobeleff’s early death—for he was not forty 
when he was suddenly smitten—was an irre- 
parable loss to Russia and the Slavic races 
generally. These races looked to him as the 
man who was marked out to be their deliverer 
from Turkish, Austrian, and Magyar tyranny, 
and Skobeleff responded to the hopes cherished 
regarding him by becoming an ardent partisan 
in the cause of Slavic emancipation. He ap- 
pears to have resembled ‘‘O. K.” in an infatu 
ated admiration for the autocratic system of 
government, but in this he did not differ greatly 
from most successful soldiers in other parts of the 
world. It is exceedingly hard for a man who 
devotes his life to the slaughter of his fellow- 
creatures to place much value upon the ideas of 
law and liberty, seeing that his career is an 
energetic practical protest against the authority 
of all such ideas. Skobeleff had also that pecu- 
liar pitilessness, that light regard for human life, 
which, we fancy, is an essential element in the 
moral and intellectual equipment of a great gene- 
eral; and where a due sense of the sacredness of 
human life is not to be found, there it is chimeri- 
cal to look for a recognition of the worth of indi- 
vidual liberty. For the latter conviction is but 
the developed fruit of which the former is the 
seed. 
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New England Bird Life : being a Manual of 
New England Ornithology. Revised and 
edited from the Manuscript of Winifred A. 
Stearns by Elliott Coues. Part Il. Non- 
oscine Passeres, Birds of Prey, Game and 
Water Birds. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1885. 


Svo, pp. 409, 58 woodcuts. 


THE high praise we accorded to Part 1 of this 
work, embracing the Oscines or Song Birds, is 
equaily merited by the present and concluding 
part, treating of the non-oscine the 
Birds of Prey, and the Game and Waier Birds. 
The material for an exhaustive treatise upon New 
England ornithology is, as the editor observes, 
ample and inviting, though hitherto widely scat- 
tered; and especially is this the with the 
Water Birds, in regard to which its richness is 
almost an embarrassment. The editor, in his 
preface, complains of lack of space to elaborate 
properly this abundant material and expresses 
himself as poorly satisfied with the result of 
his labors. ‘‘ While inaccuracies of statement 
may possibly prove to be few and not serious, 
very much has been left unsaid through sheer 
stress of time and space.” The 409 pages treat 
of about two hundred and thirty species; the 
notices of the different species varying from 
about a page to eight or ten pages in length, ac- 
cording to the particular interest of the species. 
Special pains have been taken to collate and sift 
the New England records of the rarer species, 
and in this part of the work the editor pleasant- 
ly recognizes the valued assistance rendered by 
Mr. H. A. Purdie, of Boston, whose name alone 
in this connection would be a sufficient guarantee 
of its trustworthiness. 

The delay that has attended the appearance of 
Part 2, owing to unfavorable circumstances 
attending the editor’s share of the work—evi- 
dently a large share, as already meutioned in 
our review of Part 1—Jled to the fear that 
the same fatality of non-appearance of the part 
relating to the water birds which had over- 
taken several recent works on North American 
birds, would mark the present undertaking. 
Owing to the fact that no work adequately 
treating of the water birds of Eastern North 
America bas appeared for nearly a quarter of a 
century, or, with the exception oc? one strictly 
technical, since Audubon’s, tbe conclusion of 
‘ New England Bird Life’ has been anticipated 
with unusual interest, and we can safely say 
that within the narrow limits imposed this por- 
tion of the subject could hardly have been 
treated more satisfactorily. 


Passeres, 


case 


The whole number of species formally in 
cluded in the work is 368—140 in Part 1 and 22s 
in Part 2. Twelve others are noticed inciden 
tally, three of which are introduced species, and 
five escaped exotics, while four are cited as 
liable to occur. 
less abundant are now doubtless extinct as re 
gards New England, and about eighty are pra 
tically stragglers or waifs from remote parts of 
the continent or Europe. Former 
of New England birds are: Coues, 1868, 3) spe 
cies; Brewer, 1875, 336; additions by the last 
named author raised the number in 1878 to 357, 
and in 1879 to 361, or seven less than the number 
now recorded. Notwithstanding a few errors, 
mostly of no great moment, 1 the New 
England distribution of perhaps half a score of 
species, chiefly in Part 1, the author and editor 
of ‘ New England Bird Life’ may 
gratulated on the production of a manual of the 
subject so eminently convenient and satisfac 
tory. We only regret thata work of such ex 
cellence could not have been extended 
but this was hardly compatible with the cheap 
ness and size that should characterize a manual! 
The fifty pages of introductory matter are bigh 
ly pertinent; the descriptions are concise and to 
the point; the biographical matter sufficient to 
outline the leading traits of the species, is felici 
tously dressed; the rarer species receive the at 
tention their special interest demands, the re 
cords of occurrence in such cases being well nigh 
exbaustive; while the 144 woodcuts 
of them are new, greatly aid in the exy 
of tecbnical characters. 


Five species formerly more or 
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Ecclesia Anglicana, a History of the Church of 
Christ in England from the Earliest to the 
Present Times. By the Rev. Arthur Charles 
Jennings, M.A. Thomas Whittaker 

THE title of Mr. Jennings’s handy little volume 

indicates its purpose. It aims not to be a 

recital of events in the Church history of Eng 

land, but to represent the Anglican Church as a 

thing existing by itself, having a 

being from its earliest to itslatestday. Accord 

ing to this view, the Anglican Church did not 
begin with the Reformation. The Reformation 
was rather simply an episode in its life, bringin; 

in new currents of thought, founding it upon a 


mere 


continuity of 


| new principle, but making it no more an inde- 


pendent organization than it had been before 
To carry out this theory of original 
dence requires very considerable 

the ordinary reader it would 


indepen 
skill. T 
appear that 
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Plant Life. 


By Edward Step. With 148 illustrations. 
12mo, $1 25 


Gives an interesting account of the life and 
growth of plants in plain language for non- 
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Translated from the French, with Notes, by General R 
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STEAMSHIP COMPAN 4 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN 


The steamers of this Company will sail every W< 


day and Saturday from 
Street, Hoboken 


RATES OF PASSAGE 


Bremen 


BREMEN 


First Cabin, $100; 


Secon 


1d Cabin, 


TO LONDON, 


Pier, 
HAVRE, AN 


g60 Ste erage 


Prepat d Steerage Certificates » $22 


For freight cr passage a 
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The Mauhaties 


FOR JULY 


CONTAINS: 
PRINCETON COLLEGE CAMPUS 


FROM MAIN STREET. Frontispiece. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE. 
Illustrated. By Henny J. VAN DYKE, jr. 


BEATRIX RANDOLPH. 
Chapters I. and Il. A Story. By JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE. 


THE RATTLESNAKE. 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


HER PRICE. 
The first part of aStory. By Pattie BOURKE 
MARSTON. 


{1 NATIONAL NEED AND ITS BUSI 
NESS SUPPLY. By CLARENCE GORDON. 


PROFESSOR JOVANNY’S FUNERAL. 
A Silhouette. By EDWARD I. STEVENSON. 


TEMPLE COURT. 
By CORNELIUS MATHEWS. 


{1 FORTUNATE ESCAPE. 
A Dramatic Monologue. By WILLIAM H. 
RIDEING. 
THE QUESTION OF MEDICA! 
ETHICS, By F. R. Sturer . M.D. 


POEMS. “e4 
: . . q 
By Nora Perry, Geo. EpGAR Montaomrt. * & 
JOHN VANCE CHENEY, E. A. GROZIER, 
SAMUEL W. DUFFLELD, F. D. Storey, W. J. 
HENDERSON, and WALDO MESSAROS., 


RECENT LITERATURE. 
TOWN TALK. a 


SALMAGUNDi/ 
Country Adventure in High Life. Illustrated. 


The August number will contain a profusely il- 
lustrated article on Florence, the continuation of 
** Beatrix Randolph,” and the conclusion of ** Her 
Price.” 

$3 a year, postage free; 25 Cents a number. 
Published at 


TEMPLE COURT, New York City. 
MIDSUMMER NUMBER. 


Lippincotts Magazine 
FOR JULY, 


NOW READY, 


Is a particularly attractive number. A prominent fea- 
ture of this issue is the publication, complete, of a NEW 
and Charming Illustrated Story by the “DUCHESS,” 
author of those very popular novels, ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘ Molly 
Bawn,’ ‘ Portia,’ ete., entitled 


MOONSHINE AND MARGUERITES. 


In addition to this, the Magazine contains, among 
other articles of gencral interest, 


ALPINE DAIRIES. By 8S. H. M. Byers. Illustrated. 

BRITISH LAND-OWNERS AND AMERICAN COMPE 
TITORS. By Arthur Granville Bradley. 

NEW YORK CLUBS. By Charles Burr Todd. 


WOMEN IN ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME, By Prof. 
C. J. Stillé, LL.D. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE GETTYSBURG BATTLE. 
By a Company Officer. 

MY LIFE IN AN INSANE ASYLUM. By a Physician. 

A GOOD FELLOW. A Story. Ry Will. O. Bates. 

Also. a _ continuation of Mary Agnes Tincker’s Serial 
Story, “THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS,” together with 
other Short Stories, Poems, ete. 

THE MONTHLY GOSSIP contains, among other short 


pape rs, an interesting and timely article on John How 
ard Payne, with extracts from his unpublished letters. 


For SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


n 
25 cents fer copy. DBF per annum, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Eclectic Ma AZINe 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE & ART. 
CONTENTS OF THE 


JULY NUMBER. 


Frontispiece: The Egyptian Girl. 


1. CARLYLE IN SOCIETY AND 
AT HOME. By G. 8S. Vena- 
BOR, on cbaeansecsnccdnnceccices. UenD Geen 
. THE FASCINATING SIDE OF 
SELFISHNESS............... London Spectator. 


to 


3. TELL EL KEBIR.............. Temple Bar. 
4. THE PORTRAIT ART. OF 
THE RENAISSANCE. By 
Vernon Lee.................. Cornhill Magazine. 
5. CRITICISM AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY binkesceataces Saturday Review. 
6. “ UNFATHOMED MYSTE 
RIES” aa ....... Blackwood’s Magazine. 


7. THE MAN OF THE FU- 
TURE. By E. Kay Robin- 
eee ‘6: tabkdboninns . Nineteenth Century. 

8 A DANGEROUS SECRET. 
By W. W. Fenn....... . All the Year Round, 

9. BIRDS AND POETS . Saturday Review. 

10. A SONNET. In Remem- 
brance of George Eliot, who 
died in December, 1889... Temple Bar. 


7 
“ds, “ROSS. By Fred Boyle.... Belgravia Magazine. 


le. SITIES OF POLITICS. 

<™ ‘viable Wrong to- 

wai = Qs Me ate eeasaaaaaée Blackwood’s Magazine. 
13. AN UNS, .D HISTORI- 

CAL KIDDE. By J. A. 

POGUES occ ncecccescsecccesenss Nineteenth Century. 


14.TO AN UNSEAWORTHY 
SHIP. By Austin Dobson.. Temple Bar. 


15. UNWRITTEN HISTORY. By 
Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., 
WE nsccsn. cxcaiasntaniones Maemillan’s Magazine. 


3}. A SCRIBBLER’S APOLOGY. Cornhill Magazine. 
17. LITERARY NOTICES. 

18. FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES. 

19. SCIENCE AND ART. 

0), MISCELLANY. 





(a This numier begins a new volume, and 
affords a favorable time for new subscriptions. 





TERMS: Single copies, 45 cents; one copy, one year, 
$5; five copies, $20. Trial subscription for three months, 
$1. The ECLECTIC and any $4 magazine to one ad- 
dress, $8. 





E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 


25 Bond Street, New York. 


B. Westermann & Co., 


838 Broadway, New York. 


JUST ISSUED: 


Third List of Valuable Books of 


our Exchange Department, 


Containing many Curious and Rare Books. Sent by 
mail on application. 





SUMMER READING: 
The best French and German Novels; nicely printed 
paper editions. 


y ~ “ ir 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York, 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 
PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable standard 
literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the way 
books, are issued from time to time, and will be for- 


warded to any address, 
Books PURCHASED, 


R. WORTHINGTON’ S 
NEW BOOKS. 


OWINBURNE’S NEW BOOK, 


‘Century of Roundels.’ 1 vol., $1 75. 


MYSTERIES OF TIME AND 
Space. By Richard A. Proctor. With 24 illustra 
tions. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2 25. 


THE QUEER, THE QUAINT, 
the Quizzical: A Cabinet for the Curioi Joy Frank 
H. Stauffer. 8vo, 367 pages, with full index, cloth, 
$1 75. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. By Dr. 
John Hill Burton. With Memoir and Index; also, 
Portrait and Illustration of Interior cf Library, now 
first added. Crown 8vo, half Roxburgh style, $2. 


THE WAR BETWEEN PERU 
and Chili, 1879-1882. By Clements R. Markham, 
C.B.. F.R.S. With maps and complete index. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $2 50. 


DAYS WITH GREAT AU- 
thors. Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, Jerrold, etc. Con- 
sisting of Selections from their Works. Biographical 
Sketches and Personal Reminiscences. By Blan- 
chard Jerrold. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2. 





R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 

rath Clearance Catalogue 
NOW READY. Bargains in new and standard books in 
every department of literature. 30 to 50 per cent. dis- 


count. e lowest-priced and most useful catalogue of 
books issued by any bookseller in the United States. 


Will be mailed free to any address. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


301-305 Washington Street, Boston. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s, British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


ja @4 T AND HOW TO READ.—Con- 
4 sult the chapter on_“ Books and Articles on 
Reading,” from Foster's “‘Libraries and Readers,” 
pointing out the various treatises, manuals, articles, 
and essays which bear upon the subject of reading, the 
use of books and of libraries. Price 5cents. Sample 


copy free to clergymen. 
sod F. VEYPOLDT Publisher, 


31 and 42 Park Row, New York. 


Lake Superior 
AND THE 


Yellowstone National 


Park, 


HOW 70 GET THERE. 
SEND FOR 
“ Summer Tours via the 
Great Lakes,” 


To T. P. CARPENTER, G.P.A., 
LaKE SUPERIOR TRANSIT CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Poor Lamps and 


Country Vacations. 


To avoid the urpleasant experiences with the former 
while trying to enjoy the latter, the subscriber invites 
you to call and examine the PERFECTION STUDENT 
LAMP at his store, before you gotothe country. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue. if you cannot call. 

R. G. HUTCHINSON, 44 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Fohus Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Collegiate and University Courses. 


Announcements for 1883-84 will be sent on application. 
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